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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


“Democratic Front” shattered... 
New European Alignments . . Re- 
turn to domestic problems. 


joy and war talk are to slip quietly into 

the background. Appeasement will be- 
come the new household word. Events of 
immense importance both at home and 
abroad are to occur in the name of that word. 

Dictatorships are to be appeased; democ- 
racies to do the appeasing. 

Adolf Hitler, by scaring the world out of a 
year's growth, thus gains a dominance in 
Europe that he and his partner, Mussolini, 
can extend. 

On those points the diplomats and econo- 
mists in Washington are agreed. 

. . . 

Vital shifts of position are seen by these 
expert analysts as they scan the future. 

In Europe: The way is open for unop- 
posed German economic penetration and 
dominance in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and even Rumania. Raw 
material needs can more easily be satisfied 
to provide the Germans with self-sufficiency. 

Mussolini’s turn is to come next. Credits, 
or a broader sphere in Africa, are in line for 
him. Spain remains a hard nut to crack. 
Russia is unceremoniously shoved out of the 
inner councils of Europe. 

England and France now return to their 
economic and social troubles at home. France 
is verging on an internal crisis. But with the 
totalitarian idea now accepted in the best in- 
ternational company, the British and French 
will hesitate less to borrow its economic con- 
trol ideas. 

The Roosevelt-Hull plan for a “democratic 
front” is shattered. 

At home: Ahead is a period of maneuver 
to interest the United States in the role of fin- 
ancier for Europe's appéasement. 

Vast stores of gold and immense unused 
credit resources in this country look good to 
hard-pressed planners abroad. A “touch” for 
a few billions could be used to smooth the 
period of adjustment in Europe and result 
in business for American industry. 

A British-American trade agreement and 
war debt re-financing are necessary prelim- 
inaries to new foreign loans. 

Strong and probably decisive opposition 
will rise in Congress to a shift from the pres- 
ent policy of isolation. Governmer* econo- 
mists are convinced that new loans would turn 
out actually to be gifts trom America to 
Europe. 

The alternative is government control of 
investment at home, to find work for existing 
unbelievably vast stores of idling dollars. 
This in turn means a stronger than ever New 


Deal. 


* * ¢ 

Clearing of the air abroad is to focus do- 
mestic affairs in sharper outline. 

Business. The brakes that fear recently 
had imposed on general recovery now are re- 
moved. A strong demand is showing for new 
model automobiles. The government’s spend- 
ing program has yet to move into full swing. 
Industry is only beginning to re-stock shelves, 
The government’s forecasters now expect 
the industrial production index to pass 100 
by January 1. It was 76 in May and 118 in 
August 1937 when the depression started. 

Agriculture. Troubles in this field are acute. 
Drastic change is in store for the government 
control program. Alternatives now to be 
faced are a re-enactment of processing taxes 
to provide funds for bigger bounties, or out- 
right price fixing. Farmer sentiment is swing- 
ing to price-fixing. The White House is warm- 
ing to the price-fixing method, combined with 
continued production control, as a direct 
“out” for present troubles. Chances for scrap- 
ping all controls are slim. 

Politics. The European war scare served 
to obliterate voter interest in the attempted 
purge of anti-New Deal Congressmen. The 
end of that scare will return farm troubles, 
government spending, relief problems back 
into the center of the stage. Much political 
attention is to be directed at the President's 
moves for peace. Third term talk will quiet, 
at least temporarily. 

Monopoly. Slow-motion inertia that settled 
over the National Economic Committee when 
Europe’s troubles threatened to upset the 
world’s economic apple cart, now is to give 
way to revived action. 
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iain Billions in the United States: | me + 6 
How Withdrawal Would Affect Business se Marchof the News 


i . r IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


pra i} rather than war in Europe raises the * business enterprises of various kinds. These * Then the stabilization fund of nearly two 





question of what the “Big Three among are what might be called slow assets, and could billion dollars has. in recent weeks, been buying — | ‘ a 
European powers now will do with the money not be sold quickly. British pounds and French franes in large vol- 
they have inside the United States. Actually, the figures show, the “Big Three” me and at cut rates. This fund could profit Peace over Europe. . . Amer- 
Will those nations pull out the funds they of Europe are in a position to withdraw no ably sell those pounds and frances without the ica’s page in history. . . New 
have here to help pay for internal projects that more than two billion dollars from this country slightest repercussion, } | ca ' 
ne br aieconnal yg > : inated ” York politics. . . Hurricane re- 
will be encouraged by the outlook for peace? If even if they should decide to mobilize their In fact, the ( nited States holds at least four | ‘ , 
so, does this mean any strain on the American ready assets of capital at home. billion dolla worth of gold that it would | | lief. . . Railroad troubles. 
dollar or upon finance and business in this coun- How much of a shock would a withdrawal gladly part with as a means of drying up excess — | i ; ee, 
try? of that kind give to the financial structure of reserves now lying in the nation’s banks and —— . : —_ 
he impression has grown that large amounts the United States? as a means of providing the remainder of the FTER weeks of uncertainty, conflicting 
“anit e been flowing int J - ar : , ee Lh added hacking for if veney. Kive reports, unsettled currencies and wild] 
capital ha een flowi into the | nited The answer again is provided by availabl world with added backing for its currency. Even t aire y 
from abroad during recent months. This figures after a withdrawal of that size this country fluctuating securities and commodities mar- 
impression leads to the idea that a change in would hold nearly ten billion dollars worth of kets, the decision is for peace. 
the direction of this flow would have an upset- OUR UNWANTED GOLD gold President Roosevelt last week, as the leader 
ting effec On hand in the rreasury’s checking account All of this means that any possible flow of | %5 the pinnate Gomees wd € : — 
A glimpse at the problem raised by the pres- today is a gold supply worth more than eight foreign funds away from the United States, as powertul ge a a first rove — : 
ence of foreign funds is provided by the picto- hundred million dollars. This gold is an actual a result of recent developments in Europe, could we gesteassd ro ae “* pola we ps “ 
: Chinn te i aaee ia - the attention of all the world. Mr. Roosevelt 
gram at the top of this page. embarrassment because the Treasury has had cause few if any important repercussions of an : : en lor Hit! Pri Min; 

‘) { , Lawa that Gro thot . ay es | inanote to Chancellor Hitler, Prime Minister 
rhe pictogram shows that Great Britain, to tie up that amount of its checking account upsetting character. aa 4 re ‘ B , : 
France and Germany combined have less than — cash in unwanted metal. The Government would Foreigners, in faet, might convert their cap- ernment shee wapinengien: = vhtenseoed 
three billion dollars invested in the United welcome a chance to get rid of this amount of RE Sn PIE ION che ial as Daladier said that “for the sake of humanity 
States. Of that amount, the British hold more | surplus capital. erican gold before turning for home, That type | clon Age ay wat bed — pigs 
than two billion —— All the other nations | . eee cee 1 , dt it ‘ : I bt uv] | not to break off negotiations looking to a 

5 sila : cae , ine | = ae es - - ot capital lught would lead to increased business eee i a eer aap 
of the world together hold title to an additional | sete GmRISTERED U, &, peter Cores nstictte YE wae. b toes of Giivite tah altiiaie peaceful, fair and constructive settlement of 
vba die cise I 7 ‘ = the questions at issue. 


five billion she ex | . . ’ 
| Ni had looked for in the event that Kurope de- 
WHERE CAPITAL GOES ewsqvams cided for war instead of for peace. 
IDLE FUNDS CAUSE CONCERN 


Instead of showing concern about the effect 


A MOMENTOUS SEQUENCE 


What followed is history. Chancellor 


Experience of recent years shows that cap- 
Hitler’s address before a huge Berlin mass- 


Page 


ital has been fiving from one part of the world 


to another in search of safety. The United The “Farm Revolt” ........... 2 ; meeting and to a world-wide radio audience in 

aie oe sae wile of capital withdrawals that now may occur, high which he inat : . 
Stat 4 . + tas > etn Wiswein . e insisted the Sudeten German areas 
States is the latest haven. But a safe Europe Trade by EE Pe 2 Government officials are showing concern rather : Bint 
could quickly find itinerant capital heading for Probl “way ; : must be ceded by Oct. 1. Prime Minister 
oul ICKIV UN t ‘Te é < ‘ ne this . of tnt : : E ae Se 2 | se nee , ‘ y ; 
aaa roblems of Peace 3 over the failure of Gove rnment and finance and Chamberlain's radio address, in which, with a 

TI , effect of any broad movement can be Minorities—Who, Where, Why? 5 business in the United States to find use for voice choked with emotion, he declared 

‘ai j ee — ; ince : even an important fraction of the funds that | ve iS anes 
determined by the character of the foreign What the Press Thinks 6 would remain if foreigners withdrew all of the Bs — hoped for pone but was prepared 
investments in this country and by the re Odds Aaci : uid Yemain i Toreigners withdrew all of tne | to fight any power seeking to dominate the 
sources available to counter the reaction from ie canted Rail Strike ....... 7 funda that they have dere. | world by force. Hitler's reply to President 
a sudden utf \ Europe—Wins and Losses 9 The idleness of capital is the principal present Roosevelt’s note, declaring there could be no 
a SuUcde OULTIOW, | . 

; : ; a . . worry. ‘ther de 

As the pictogram shows, Great Britain and Upswing in Industry 12 is kn a5, farther delay. Mr. R ; 
France and Germany together have barely six Easing the Gold Sechlom 13 some official sentiment now 1s mobilizing be- T nen yok r. oosev elt's second Bote, 
Soot ie 1d million dollars in bank accounts against ci hind the idea that the United States should this time directed solely to Chancellor Hitler 





whisk they ean welts dein Gites dele greet the prospect of peace in Europe with a and emphasizing that negotiations can be con- 
: . r . se > " "war qs « ‘oO wre ’ laroe. 

theoretically could be withdrawn overnight, but Also In Chis Issue ettlement of ne de bf and a renewal of large 

scale loans to foreign nations. Those loans then 


tinued “if you but give the word.” In the 


actually 4ll of these countries are buying goods note it was pointed out that the United States 


"“ ” , ] » 1¢0a iIppehaca »@ . . ., ate g ™ itice i y reme ~~ 2 
in the American market and they need to have A "Keynote Address would be used to purchase the surplus products “ee caper ese mm Sarees 
some cash on hand to make payments. Their By R B B 4 of American industry and agriculture. (See and would “assume no obligations” in the 
: y Kep. Bruce Barton... “Question of the Week,” page 8). conduct of negotiations but recognizes its re- 


bank balances are not much larger than neces- eae de 

sary. | Question of the Week: The greater volume of official sentiment, aponathilitice “as part of a world of 
If there are not to be large withdrawals of . i however, is found to be crystallizing around the neighbors. 

cash in the bank, then attention turns to in- Credit to Debtor Nations idea that new foreign loans under modern con- Whether the President's notes were deci- 

vestments in stocks and bonds. Here again the To Buy Our Products? ... 8 ditions and modern standards of international sive in saving the world from war may never 

British have the bulk of the investments, but integrity would actually be gifts. Those hold- be known. But there can be no doubt of con- 

whem dutaliaad with the Wis ok Gu ten, 1 1 President's Peace Pleas ing this view contend that foreigners should sequences both here and in Europe of the suc- 

man investments the total is little more than , do what they want te do with their funds ji cessful Munich conference between Italy, 

» billien Gollere. Thess slodhs andl tenit coal And the Replies Pere the United States but that the capital of a | France, Great Britain and Germany providing 


for Germany’s peaceful occupation of the 
Sudeten areas, 


» sold, but a rising market makes ing very : 2 and ountry shot ) s é 
be sol I, | t a rising market makes holding very Story of American Efficiency: c “ ry <p id be directe r a investment that 
attraetive. a will result in improvements at home. 

Then, in addition, the British own not far The Copper Mining A new flight of foreign-owned capital from | Domestic events, as in other recent weeks 
from a billion dollars’ worth of property in the Industry SP be tant ahr TT the United States, it appears, would create no | While Europe’s cauldron of troubles seethed 


United States, inciading oil wells and mines and 


fear in any official quarter. [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Harris & Ewing 


THREE HEADS—ONE PROBLEM 
To solve their problems as outlined below the 
farmers of the nation look to these three men, left 
to right, M. L. Wilson, Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture; Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 

lace, and H. R. Tolley, AAA Administrator. 








Wornsqran * 
The “Farm Revolt’: 


New Program Looms 





The AAA program shows signs 
of bending. Will it crack? 
What the farmers think about price- 
fixing and what Federal officials 
intend to do about it. 











HE CONTROL program for agriculture, ap- 

proved by Congress only last February, is 
bending badly if it is not cracking up under its 
first practical test. 

This fact is recognized by Henry Wallace, Sec- 

retary of Agriculture, in three addresses that he 
is making—directed to wheat farmers, cotton 
farmers and corn farmers. AAA officials openly 
admit that a groundswell of farmer resentment 
lies back of the new proposals now offered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
« Low prices and the complicated system of 
soil conservation, production control, acreage 
allotments, parity payments and marketing 
quotas that the Government advances as a means 
of offsetting price declines are reported to have 
resulted in bewilderment among farmers. 

What might be described as a stampede has 
set in through the wheat belt and the cotton belt 
for a simple two-price system—a fixed price for 
farm products consumed in this country and a 
competitive price for surplus products needing 
to find a market abroad. 


OPPOSES TWO-PRICE PLAN 


Mr. Wallace is offering farmers an array of 
arguments to show why he thinks that a two- 
price system for agriculture would break down. 
At the same time he is advancing a new recipe 
to deal with the problems that are creating the 
new farm revolt. 

The Secretary of Agriculture criticizes pro- 
grams thus far advanced as alternatives to the 
AAA on the ground that they avoid control of 
production and for that reason would collapse 
under the weight of eventual over-supply. 

In place of those alternative programs, Mr. 
Wallace is suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment, with Congressional approval where needed, 
do the following: 

First, re-enact processing taxes on wheat and 
cotton, and possibly on corn, rice and tobacco, 
to raise as much as $300,000,000 a year which 
then would be used to bolster farm income, which 
also would be bolstered by an added $500,000,000 
for soil conservation practices 

Second, simplify the administration and the 
terms of the existing control program so that 
farmers would not become bewildered by its 
intricate terms 


SELLING ABROAD 


Third, insist upon maintaining a definite pro- 
portion of the world market for American farm- 
ers, by agreeing with other nations on the dis- 
tribution of markets where possible, but forcibly 
acquiring markets by the use of dumping where 
agreements are not possible. 

Fourth, continue to use price-fixing loans— 
with simplified administration—as a backstop 
for farm prices when those prices are under se- 
vere pressure as at present. 

Fifth, in the case of cotton, use Government 
funds to finance a production-for-use program 
to provide an outlet for some of the seven million 
bales that the Government has on hand. This 
program would call for distribution of cotton 
clothing, mattresses and other products among 
the under-privileged. At the same time the Sec- 
retary would have the Government search for 
new uses to which cotton could be put 

Sixth, in the case of wheat, if outright price- 
fixing is to be demanded by farmers, the form 
of that price fixing should call for a Govern- 
ment monopoly in the purchase and sale of all 
wheat. Price-fixing, too, should carry with it 
a requirement of production control by all farm- 
ers, designed to prevent a breakdown of the 
svstem through accumulation of unsaiable re- 
serves. 


MORE “REGIMENTATION”? 

The sweep of price-fixing sentiment through 
farming districts is most impressive to officials 
in Washington. President Roosevelt is reported 
not to be out of sympathy with that sentiment. 
But AAA officials insist that price-fixing means 
regimentation of the food processing industry, 
and of farmers themselves that is much more 
sweeping than any yet attempted 
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“Game” of War—Gold Rush—Relief and Flood— 


, “Tempered Politics’ —Monopoly Cooperation 


Internationalists in the Admin- 
istration are suggesting that 
President Roosevelt “try to keep 
the lead” for peace and world 
economic recovery by proposing 
an armaments reduXtion confer- 
ence. The White House attitude 
is indefinite. Any move that is 


made may be deferred until 


after the November election. 
‘ 


x~ * * ° 


Reports from diplomats abroad 
lead responsible officials to ex- 
press opinion that Hitler and 
Mussolini together played “the 
most successful propaganda 
game in history.” Their view is 
that the purpose was to work up 
such a war scare that the dicta- 
tors in the end would get almost 
all they wanted for the asking, 
once force was finally foresworn. 


x ert 


Treasury experts have hit upon 
several plans for allowing tax 
advantages to corporations that 
increase their expenditures for 
expansion and modernization of 
their plants. The idea of tax in- 
centives to spend is catching on 
in high quarters of Government. 


x * * 


Treasury experts are studying 
whether this country should con- 
tinue to accept all] offerings of 
foreign gold. The possibility is 
seen that European troubles at 
some future time might produce 
an avalanche of as much as four 
or five billion dollars in gold of- 
ferings, thereby causing the dol- 


+ 





lar to skyrocket in relation to 
other currencies. 

x. 
The National Economic Commit- 
tee decided to defer public hear- 
ings on monopoly questions un- 
til after the elections to avoid 
any possibility of what a mem- 
ber called the “stigma of poli- 
tics” in the study. 

x * * 


The State Department is not 
blinking the fact that the prin- 
ciple of Nazi “protection” for 
Germans in foreign areas, out- 
lined by Chancellor Hitler, could 
serve as a basis for future ag- 
gression in some South Ameri- 
can countries harboring concen- 
trated communities of Germans. 


x** * 


WPA officials call the storm and 
floods which wrought havoc in 
New England “a break” for the 
work relief program, in a way. 
Sections of that area which were 
hostile to WPA have been prais- 
ing highly the rehabilitation ac- 
complishments of relief labor. 


x~ert 


The Federal Communications 
Commission would like to lay a 
foundation for discouraging 
further growth of broadcasting 
chains in the course of hearings 


soon to begin. 
kk 
Some political campaign plans 


of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican headquarters staffs have 


+ 


been set awry by the European 
situation. Close measure of pub- 
lic opinion is being taken in the 
expectation that speech-making 
strategy might have to _ be 
altered drastically between now 
and November. 


~x~* * 


Fascist propaganda in this coun- 
try has been a subject of discus- 
sion at the White House. Opin- 
ions expressed in high quarters 
indicate the Administration 
would like to see the Dies Com- 
mittee of the House pay more 
such propaganda 
than to Communist propaganda. 


attention to 


x * * 


Senator Byrnes, of South Caro- 
lina, is understood to be reluc- 
tant to take the lead for the 
Government Reorganization bill 
in January. Key provisions 
which he upheld successfully in 
the Senate last winter face more 
strenuous opposition, in view of 
the failure of the attempt to 
“purge” Democratic Senators in 
the primaries. 
* «8 


Larger appropriations for arma- 
ments, especially reenforcement 
of the Navy and of the air forces 
of both the Army and Navy, are 
being predicted as a result of 
recent events in Europe. 


x ke 
With disaffection spreading in 
the Wheat Belt and other farming 
areas over continued low prices, 


7 








the AAA is prepared to offer a 
loan of 61 cents a bushel to corn 
growers as a means of keeping 
them in line. This would be the 
highest price-fixing on corn yet 
made. ; 

a ae 


The British were hindered in 
dealjng with Germany by hints 
from the most important domin- 
ions that they would not feel 
constrained to offer their re- 
sources of men and material in a 
fight to keep Hitler from moving 
farther into central Europe. 


x wk 
The White House is prepared to 


resist what it expects to be a 
strong sentiment in Congress for 


legislation that would provide . 


for virtual confiscation of all in- 
dustrial profits in the event of 
a war involving this country. 
This resistance will be pointed 
to as evidence that the New Deal 
is not seeking to undermine cap- 
italism, as many of its opponents 
have claimed that it is. 


x*rk 


Insurance companies are coop- 
erating with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to a 
marked degree in the study of 
their financial organization be- 
ing made for the National Eco- 
nomic Committee. While not all 
of the first questionnaires are 
expected to be returned by Oc- 
tober 1, as requested, officials 
do not look for any unreasonable 
delays. 
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TENSE HOURS AS MARS FINGERS HIS SWORD... 
AN APPEAL TO EUROPE...PEACE, AND A REST 


wens lamps, burning late in the blue-pan- + 

nelled, second-floor study at the White 
House, shed their glow on a solitary occupant 
who sat at a heavy desk, writing earnestly in 


long-hand. 


The man wrote, scratched out, and rewrote 
his words while the clock ticked off two hours. 
Frequently he paused, pressed a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, lit it and then inserted it in a 


long, white holder. 


After a few preliminary puffs at the ceiling, 
he returned to his work as if with some new 


inspiration. 


MIDNIGHT HOUR, 
DIPLOMATS APPEAR 
AT WHITE HOUSE 


the solitary writer. 
President Roosevelt 


across the sea. 


Sleepy-eyed newspaper men, routed out of 
bed to learn of the note, gathered in the State 
Department to receive official copies. 

Soon all-night radio listeners and later the 
whole world knew that the President had ap- 
pealed directly to the heads of the governments 
involved in the European crisis to avoid war. 

“On behalf of the 130 millions of people of 
the United States of America and for the sake 
of humanity everywhere I most earnestly ap- 
peal to you not to break off negotiations look- 
ing to a peaceful, fair and constructive settle- 
ment of the question at issue,” the final draft 


read in part. 


With this open recognition by the White 
European affairs constituted a 
world-wide crisis, matters took an even more 
serious turn at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Under Secretary Welles slipped frequently in 
and out of the side entrance to the executive 
wing with new dispatches from abroad. Secre- 


House that 


Pennsylvania 
was quiet and the clock 
on a near-by steeple had 
rung out the midnight 
hour when two men with grave faces joined 


halted his 
greeted Secretary of State Hull and Under Sec- 
retary of State Welles and passed them the hen- 
tracked papers on which he had been writing. 

The two visitors read the papers, nodded sol- 
emn, deliberate approval of the rough draft and 
then joined in preparing a final copy. 

An hour later the trans-Atlantic cables were 
humming as President Roosevelt’s first note to 
Chancellor Hitler, President Benes, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain and Premier Daladier ticked 


Avenue 


writing, 


Chairman Jesse 





THE FINANCIAL CHECK 


Senator Pat Harrison (left), Chairman of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee and RFC 
among 
White House visitors who aided the President 
in keeping tabs on the European developments. 


Jones, 


—Harris & Ewing 


the numerous 








tary Hull, 


Secretary Morgenthau, 


Secretary 


other nations. 


+ Then, a second time, the lights in the blue- 
panelled study burned through an evening as the 
President, Secretary Hull and Under Secretary 
Welles sat together with an ominous dispatch 

| before them. Hitler might march immediately 
into Czechoslovakia. 

| There was no official confirmation, but even 

| the rumor was enough to send a second series of 
notes humming over the trans-Atlantic cables. 

These notes were composed by three men and 
dictated by the President instead of being com- 
posed in solitude and written in long-hand. 

The first note pointed the long finger of re- 
sponsibility directly at Chancellor Hitler for 
the continuation of the European crisis, and it 
went only to the Fuehrer. 

“Present negotiations will stand open,” the 
President wrote to the Chancellor. 
be continued if you will give the word. Should 
the need for supplementing them become evi- 
dent, nothing stands in the way of widening 
their scope into a conference of all the nations 
directly interested in the present controversy.” 
(Full texts are given on page 10.) 

Supplementary appeals of a private nature 
also went out from the. White House to Premier 
Mussolini, to Russia and Japan and to many 
Heads of all these governments 


“They can 


Woodring and Bernard Baruch, former chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, strode in to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s inner sanctum. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, returning from her summer 
vacation, commented on the “feeling of anxiety” 
and the flow of messages. 

The Cabinet was called into extraordinary 
session Tuesday afternoon, although it regu- 
larly meets only on Friday. Before it settled 
down to a discussion of the European situation, 
all members listened to Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s speech over a small, portable radio 
brought into the Cabinet room for the occasion. 

Despite the undercurrent of tense anxiety on 
either side of West Executive Avenue, which 
separates the White House and the State De- 
partment, the President’s press conference after 
the Cabinet meeting was pointedly unproduc- 
tive. 

Every query on foreign affairs was rebuffed. 
There was no news on this, and no news on that. 
And correspondents were warned that no news 
meant no news and that they should not try to 
guess or interpret. 





~ 





were asked to lend their aid in settling the con- 
troversy by peaceful means. White House at- 
mosphere was as if charged with some electric 
current. All awaited a break in the suspense, 
one way or the other. 


NATION INVITED Finally that break 
came in the form of a 


BY PRESIDENT 

four-man conference at 
TO JOIN IN PRAYER Munich, and Mr. Roose- 
velt invited the nation to join him in a prayer 
for continued peace. 

When the President met the press for the sec- 
ond time, he was in a more relaxed, cheerful 
mood. The tension was definitely broken. He 
still refused comment on the European crisis, 
however. Instead Mr. Roosevelt expressed his 
approval of the New York Democratic ticket 
headed by Gov. Lehman, and talk generally 
swung away from foreign to domestic news. 

The President’s most significant remark of 
all, perhaps, was that in which he said he would 
leave for Hyde Park at the end of the week— 
to stay for a few days. 








-Harris & Ewing 
“DANGER ZONE AMERICANS” 
War threats kept Mrs. Madge Blessing of the 


State Department busy. In charge of the “Wel- 

fare and Whereabouts File,” she is given all calls 

from worried citizens inquiring about relatives 

and friends in danger zones. Her information 

comes by cable from the various American con- 
sular offices. 
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Impetus to Barter: 
Mr. Hull's Problem 





Greater Germany as a challenge 
to trade agreements . . . Spread of 
nationalist. . . 

What it means to Hull program. 











DDITION of more territory and economic in- 
fluence to Germany puts a knotty problem in 
trade policy squarely before Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. ° 

He is faced with the fact that an increasing 
portion of Europe will henceforth carry on in- 
ternational trade under systems of state-con- 
trolled barter, contrary to the spirit of his trade 
agreements program. 

Germany, poor in gold and foreign currency, 
has been using a streamlined barter system dur- 
ing the past few years for exports and imports, 
Because he disapproves of bilateral barter, Sec- 
retary Hull has refused to negotiate a trade 
agreement with Germany. 

But barter is spreading. 

When Austria was seized, Austria became part 
of Germany’s barter system. Now Czechoslo- 
vakia’s busy Sudeten factories, which have so 
far been covered by a recent trade agreement 
with the United States, will pass to Germany and 
into the Nazi barter system. 


SPREAD OF NATIONALIST CONTROLS 


In their own self-interest, smaller countries in 
eastern Europe are expected to tie their economic 
policies to Germany. Italy already controls the 
use of gold and currency in international trade. 

Thus Europe, normally America’s best customer, 
taking forty per cent of U. S. exports last year, 
is quickly turning to a method of international 
trade which Secretary Hull condemns. 

So far, Mr. Hull has refused to alter the trade 
agreements program so as to permit bilateral 
barter with Germany. As recently as this summer 
the Secretary of State firmly turned down a 
German offer to swap some of their products for 
American cotton and tobacco. 

Normally the United States sells heavy quan- 
tities of automobiles, machinery, cotton, petrol- 
eum products, tobacco, copper, iron and steel 
manufactures and other exports to central and 
eastern Europe. 

With each encroachment of the barter and 
currency control system in that area American 
importance as a source of supply for these coun- 
tries has declined. Strict insistence on the prin- 
ciples of the Hull trade program would mean a 
still further decline in the future. 

The question now arises at the State Depart- 
ment whether this country can afford to con- 
tinue excluding barter countries from the trade 
agreements system? W1ll Germany have to be 
taken off the State Department black list for 
the sake of American industry and agriculture? 

The question is made more urgent by the fact 
that bilateral barter trading is not confined to 
Germany or even to Europe. 

Since the start of the war with China, Japan 
has been forced to ration imports and exports 
and confine the use of gold and foreign currency 
In the view of Secretary Hull, this is an undesir- 
able trade practice. 

Economic difficulties have pushed Mexico into 
using barter. Since the time last winter when 
Mexico expropriated foreign-owned oil interests, 
the government of President Lazaro Cardenas has 
traded Mexican oil for German products, with no 
money changing hands. 

Below the Panama Canal, in many of the larger 
South American states, a great deal of interna- 
tional trade is carried on by barter. Such deals 
have been arranged by Germany, Italy and Japan 
with countries in South America that have usu- 
ally been good customers of the United States. 


CLASH OF PHILOSOPHIES 


The spread of barter highlights a widening gulf 
between the “internationalists” viewpoint of the 
State Department and the “nationalist” philoso- 
phies of the totalitarian states. 

The growth of nationalism in Europe, Asia and 
South America and the growth of its handmaid, 
barter, puts a challenge to the trade agreements 
program. 

The first problem to be solved is rewriting of 
the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia to fit 
new conditions. After that a host of wider prob- 
lems will confront Government executives. 
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AN AUTOMOBILE CAUGHT FIRE 

on a New York Parkway too far from a fire hydrant to be 
reached by local fire extinguishers. Available chemicals 
failed to smother the blaze and the fire laddies were on the 
point of giving up hope when some bright soul suggested 
towing the burning hulk tothe nearest fire hydrant. Which 
hydrant proved to be a quarter of a mile distant. When 
the fire was finally extinguished, the car was a total loss. 
In short, the operation was successful but the patient, be- 
ing unable to withstand the trip, unfortunately expired. 


+ + ¢ TWO MOTORISTS, crossing on a Mississippi ferry, 
got to talking about speed. One bragged that he had never 
driven less than 60 miles an hour and was mildly con- 
temptuous when the other allowed that he was usually con- 
tent to poke along at 30 miles an hour. But the Take-It- 
Easy driver philosophically observed, “You've been driving 
60 all of your life and I've been driving 30 all of my life 
and yet... here we are together on the same ferry.” Mr. 
Sixty-mile is still trying to think up a good answer. 


+ + + TURN THIS OVER IN YOUR MIND. At 25 miles an 
hour a moving car has developed enough energy to roll over 
once. At 50, it can easily roll over four times. And at 75 miles 
an hour it could go into a real spin, nine times or more. How- 
ever, it probably would hit something solid like a tree or a cul- 
vert before it reached the ninth revolution but you would have 
stopped counting long before that. 


+ # + TWO ENTERPRISING SEATTLE GIRLS, who opened a 
filling station recently, report that customers seem satisfied that 
women can engage in this formerly exclusively male operated busi- 
ness as successfully as their brawnier competitors. Only complaint 
of these personable lady attendants is attempt of their customers to 
mix business and pleasure. Seems that five out of ten motorists 
drive in and ask for, “five gallons of gas and a date,” all in the same 


breath. 


+ + # CROSS YOUR FINGERS, FOLKS. Washington is study- 
ing the effect of High Gasoline taxes! Results of a survey re- 
leased by the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that car use is definitely 
limited by family income and that higher gasoline taxes will 
force curtailed use of automobiles, in at least the lower income 
brackets. The figures give an interesting picture of the auto- 
motive expenditures of families in cities, villages, and farm 
areas, and according to income groups. It is the first Federal 
argument againgt high gasoline taxes we have seen and it should 
be required reading for every legislative body in the country. 
Get somebody to lend you a copy, will ya, SENATOR? 





* * A PORTABLE DRILLING RIG set up on the 
grounds of the recent International Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, to demonstrate drilling equipment gave the 
most successful demonstration of the show. At 450 feet, to the 
amazement of spectators and operators alike, they actually 
struck oil 


*¢ ¢ ¢ SPEAKING OF OIL, those eerie London fog effects that 
enliven the best Hollywood mystery thrillers are produced from oil. 
The oil is chilled in an ice-filled tank before being sprayed into the air 
where it forms a cough-proof Limehouse fog that is just a shade more 
comfortable than the real thing. 


DID YOU USED TO “CATCH IT” when you scuffed your 
We did and we grew up with a healthy respect for the 
That's why we hate to see a motorist 
“scuffing his tire treads’ by racing starts and high speed skidding 
stops at the lights. Scuffed treads cut down on tire lfe. Your car has 
four good shoes which should last for a long time. Don’t let it scuff 
them to pieces. 


+ + + 
good shoes? 
proper care of footwear 


+ + + WARNING TO USED CAR BUYERS. If you are offered 
a current model used car at a too temptingly low price, re- 
quest proof that the car has not been used as a taxicab. In the 
last year or so unscrupulous used car dealers have sold quite a 
few excess mileage aged but purportedly almost new automobiles 
to unsuspecting buyers. New York Motor Vehicle Authorities are 
taking steps to stamp out this racket by demanding that cars 
used in taxi service be plainly so marked when offered for re- 
sale. In purchasing any used car it is better to patronize a 
reputable dealer, You may pay more fer the car but it will save 
you expensive headaches 

+ ¢ ¢ WHERE ARE THE TIRE CHAINS for your car? Are they 
still hanging on that nail in the garage where you hung them last 
spring or are they in the bag under the front seat of the car where 
they belong? Christmas will be here before you know it (it always 
sneaks up on us) and cold weather is ritht around the corner. Next 
time you drive into your neighborhood ESSO dealer station, let him 
check up on your chains. Maybe they need an extra link here and 
there. Maybe they don’t need anything. Anyhow he'll be glad to 
look over the situation and you'll be covered the first time the streets 
get icy. 


+ + + VISITORS FROM OTHER STATES report that Penn- 
sylvania’s new 50 mile an hour speed limit is working remark- 
ably well and from Pennsylvania comes word that accidents 
have been cut down and deaths prevented since its inauguration. 
Even the habitually fast drivers admit that the system has its 
merits. Large signs proclaim to one and all that 50 is the very 
top and no foolin’ and highway police go right into action when 
the speedometer needle passes the mark. Out-of-state drivers 
can’t miss the signs so if they speed they have no alibi. Penn- 
sylvania says 59's the limit and is making it stick 


+ + + RIGHT AT THIS POINT we want to thank all of 
the people who have taken the trouble to write us and send 
in suggestions and ideas for this column. We are sorry 
that we can’t answer each lettter personally and individu- 
ally but we do try to utilize the parts of each letter that 
we think are most interesting to other motorists here and 
there in the column. And we want you to keep on writing 
to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Answel! n 17, the year that you 
were born, this country went into the 
World War. Mi I f our boys and 

l] f our wealth poured across 

sea end forever the threat 
that armed dictators should control 
the destinies of the world and take 
freedom from mankind. Our el- 
fort and our sacrifice did not achieve 
We know now by bit- 
that war can never 
menace of armed 

Europe is greater 
with the same 


to 


their purpose 
ter experience 
end war. The 
dictatorship in 
than it ever was, 
grave danger that we may again be 
involved. At such a time of crisis 
it is tremendously important to have 
a well balanced Congress; that is, a 
Congress with a _ strong minority 
party. 

The function of the minority 
to make sure that the administra- 
tion gives the people all the facts; 
that no vital move is made unless 
there has been free and full debate; 
that no wave of hysteria is allowed 
to sweep the country off its feet 

Every additional Republican Sen- 
Congressman elected this 
fall is one more vote against any 
hasty action that might lead Amer- 
ica toward war 


What Party Has Done 
For “Common Citizen” 


A young woman asks: “Which 
party, the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic, is most interested in the com- 
Non man and woman?” 

Answer—In that year, 1917, when 
you were born, the Legislature of 
New York State adopted the Consti- 
tutional amendment giving women 
the right to vote. The Governor at 
Albany that year was a Republican, 
and the Republicans controlled both 
houses of the Legislature. The first 
law passed in this country making 
collective bargaining compulsory was 
the Railway Labor Act. It was 
passed by a Republican Congress and 
signed by a Republican President. 
So was the first law regulating 
exchanges, the Commodity Exchange 
Act. The first anti-trust legislation 
was passed by Republicans, as were 
the first State laws for old-age pen- 


s10ns. 


is 


ator or 


Social Betterment 
An Aim of Both Parties 


fact, if you run through 
list of measures designed for 
social betterment—laws for work- 
men’s compensation, laws to protect 
women in industry, tenement laws, 
icthers’ pension laws—you will find 
that there not much difference 
between Republicans and Democrats 
in their desire to improve the lot of 
the and weak, and safeguard 
the rights of workers. 

But the Democrats make more 
noise about their reforms, while the 
Republicans seem to be able to enact 
reforms without running the country 
into debt. 

When it comes to political moral- 
ity, the Democrats are right now in 
© bad spot. For more than five years 
the Democratic administration in 
Washington been clai ga 
monopoly of virtue. And all that 
time—as a brilliant, courageous Re- 
publican district attorney has now 
shown—the same Democratic party 
in New York City has been in part- 
nership with gangsters, g 
magistrates, penalizing honest po- 
licemen and stuffing the ballot boxes 
with the votes of racketeers 

Not a single Democrat in high po- 
sition has denounced this iniquitous 
alliance On the contrary, these 
high Democratic officeholders have 
silently and gladly accepted its sup- 
port. The people of New York have 
been shocked by these revelations. 
There will be an outpouring of in- 
dignant protest at the polls. 

A practical-minded young man 
asks: “What would you, the Repub- 
licans, do if you took charge of 
National Government tomorrow? 
How would your policies be different 
from the Democratic policies?” 

Answer: That question takes nie 
back in memory to the time when I 
was about own first vote 
There was gifted orator in 
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whole 


poor 


has 


ruptin 
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Administrative Ability 
Viewed As Basic Issue 
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He 


deeply 


first 


paign “will be between a Republican liberal party and a 


A return to Republicanism, he contended, would mean 
cooperation between Government, industry, labor and ag- 
riculture instead of costly uncertainty. 

Representative Barton already had been nominated in the 
primaries for a second term. During the last session of Con- 
gress he attained a prominence among political leaders 
comparable to that he already had among business men as 


The United States News presents the text of his speech 
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The English 
problem 
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rnment faced the 


gZovi 


same some years ago and 
brought its roads together into a 
similar 


few national systems. In a 


spirit of cooperation we would move 
for immediate reor- 
ganization and recapitalization. We 


would help to modernize the equip- 


consolidation, 


HE New Deal was denounced as unsound and destructive 
by Representative Bruce Barton in the keynote speech 
to the Republican State Convention at Saratoga, New York, 


Addressing himself primarily to the younger generation, 
Representative Barton predicted the 1940 presidential cam- 





as an expression of the Republican viewpoint in the most 
populousMState of the Union. 





earnest emphasis ... “because the 
Democratic party just naturally 
incapable of administering any- 
thing.” 

Now that was a very profound ob- 
servation. During most of the period 
between the Civil War and the year 
1932, the Republican party was in 
control of the National Government 
In the northern States, young men 
of constructive character, who were 
interested in getting things done, 
turned naturally to our party. 

The Democratic party took what 
was left; its ranks were filled with 
the theorists, the agitators and thosc 
who were by nature “agin the Gov- 
ernment.” From time to time our 
party suffered from too long a period 
of power and the people turned it 
out and put the Democrats in. 


1S 


But by and large, the periods of 
Republican rule were the periods of 
good administration, good business 
and high wages. 

The present Democratic adminis- 
tration has proceeded on the theory 
that what is good for business is bad 
for agriculture and labor, and that 
what is bad for business is good for 
the farmer and the worker. Five 
and a half years of this mistaken 
notion have shot the national debt 
up from 22 billions to 40 billions and 
left us with just about as many mil- 
lions of unemployed as when the 
administration took control. Peo- 
ple are discouraged and frightened. 
With all their hearts they want 
SECURITY and JOBS 


Urges Cooperation 
On Economic Problems 


Now, if we Republicans were to 
take over the Government, I imag- 
ine that our first step would be to 
call the leaders of labor, industry 
aud agriculture into conference, and 
say to them something like this: 

“Gentlemen, from this day starts 
a new period of cooperation. We be- 
lieve that there are plenty of brains 
and resources in this country to 
create a far higher standard of liv- 
ing for all. The Government will 
make the rules, but so long as our 
party remains in power there will 
be no more jockeying with the rules. 
Business and farming and labor can 
adust themselves to almost any pre- 
scribed conditions, but they cannot 
make plans when a new set of reg- 
wiations is being put out by a fresh 
crowd of bureaucrats every morn- 
ing. From now on you can go ahead, 
under rules firmly established, make 
your plans, invest your money, en- 
large your operations and put peo- 
ple to work. Government will be 
the umpire and insist that the game 


ment and speed up the service. It 
has been proved that high rates mean 
slow strangulation, not of the rail- 
roads only but of all industry. Low 
rates and immensely greater volume 
are the goal to be sought, and it is 
an attainable goal. We envision rates 
so low that the milk farmer will get 
more for his milk, and the city fam- 
ily will pay less for it. 

We want rates low that the 
northern family can go South in the 
winter, and the southern family can 
come North in the summer, not for 
many dollars, but for just a few 
dollars. We want grapefruit, which 
rots on the ground in Florida, put on 
the tables of New Yorkers at a frac- 
tion of its present price. Prosperity 
consists of volume of business mul- 
tiplied by velocity. 

Make the movement of people ane 
things quick and inexpensive, and 
you have taken the longest possible 
Step toward better housing, better 
eating, better living 

The minute the railroad problem 
begins to be dealt with in this busi- 
nesslike way idle railroad men in New 
York State will go back to work, and 
thousands of others will be needed 
Idle Pullman porters in Harlem will 
go back to work. The American Lo- 
comotive Company workers in Sche- 
nectady will go back to work. Stee! 
makers, coal miners, car builders 
carpet and upholstery makers. 
workers in almost every kind of in- 
dustry, will feel the quickening in- 
fluence of huge new orders. 

Again, take the utility business. 
which, according to the economists, 
should spend immediately three bil- 
lions of dollars for improved equip- 
ment and expansion. To the em- 
ployers and workers of that busi- 
ness we would say: 

“Gentlemen, these are the rules 
We want low rates and better serv- 
ice. The supervision will be strict, 
but you need no longer fear the 
threat of government competition. 
Go ahead now with confidence. In- 
vest your money, modernize and ex- 
pand your plants, put men to work.” 

Instantly electrical workers and 
merchants would be stirred to new 
activity. In Schenectady thousands 
of workers would flock to the shops 
in Syracuse the washing machine 
companies would advertise for 
workers; Rome would feel the de- 
mand for brass and copper; in dozens 


so 


|-of cities and towns the plants that 


depend on the electrical industry fo! 
their orders would start running five 
days a week 

To put even these industries 
into healthy condition would make 
a mighty cut in the relief rolls of 
New York. For the buying power 


two 


be felt in 

the clothi New York 
City and Rochester, in the lumber 
yards of Buffalo and Binghampton 
textile mills of Utica, in the 

f Corning, the 

shops of Oneida, the depart 

und grocery stores and 
stores and butcher 


throughout 


I vores 
furniture shops 
and drug stores the 
State 

When 
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What a 
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ng power. 
t aestroy 
‘tion of MUK 
York City 
an adequate diet; 
yn when one-third 
of our population is ill-clothed. Step 
up production, make distribution 
more fair, and need worry 
much about Communism, Fascism or 
hatred. People who are busy 
and prosperous have no time to plot 
or hate. 


to plow under cott 


you not 


class 


Suggests Heavy Taxes 
On Unused Capital 


The power to tax has been rightly 
termed “the power to destroy.” We 
believe this power can be turned 
around and made a power to stimu- 
late and reward. We would lay 
heavy tax burdens on idle capital 
and inherited wealth of the spend- 
thrift variety. But working capital, 
which makes jobs and purchasing 
power and provides a surplus for 
life insurance and old age—this kind 
of money we would tax lightly. We 
want the small saver to dare to in- 
vest his savings in expanding Ameri- 
can industries; and the capitalist to 
dare to take the chance of starting 
something new. 

That chance-taking spirit which 
made America has under the present 
administration been almost de- 
stroyed. The principal effect of the 
censtant harping on the “centralized 
planning” has been to paralyze the 
old-fashioned habit of free planning. 

A young couple used to say: “Let’s 
plan a home of our own. Let's plan 
o buy a car.” A storekeeper used 
say: “I am planning to move 
bigger store.” A manufac- 
turer used to say: “I am planning 
to build on an addition.” But now 
the young people say: “We better 
hide a little in the 
bank don’t Know what 
‘brain wil! do to business 
We may be out of a job.” The little 
business man says: “The taxes and 
the constant annoyance have taken 
all the profit and fun out of busi- 
ness. I’m going to pull in my horns’ 
The manufacturer say ‘What’s the 
use? The Government won’t let me 
make any money. And if I do make 
a little. Washington it I’m 
not going to plan.” 


to 
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Collective Bargaining 
An “Accepted” System 


So have the wichest country 
in the world, and industries running 
only two or three days a week 
you have savings banks bursting with 
money and 400,009 young people in 
New York City between the ages of 
16 and 25 who never yet have been 
able to find a job. So you have gov- 
ernment spending madly in the des- 
perate effort 
perity before election, and 13,000.000 
idle men and women with fear and 
hopelessness in their hearts 
Collective bargaining and 
security are not political issues. They 
are an accepted part of our Ameri- 
can scheme of things. We would 
improve the Social Security Act by 
putting it on a “pay-as-you-go” basis, 
eliminating the so-called “reserve 
fund,” which is nothing but a hoax 
By doing we would be able to 
lighten tax burden, extend the 
provisions of the act to groups not 
now included. and increase the al- 
lowances for old age. We would move 
promptly to improve the Wagner 
Labor Act. We believe in the act; 
its principle is fundamentally sound 
but the refusal of Senator Wagner 
and his party to amend it is keeping 
business jittery and reducing the pay 
envelopes of millions. 
The act should be a 
a one-way, law, giving the employer 
as well the employee access t? 
the board. The board itself has too 
much power, and has shown unfa‘r 
and unreasonable discrimination as 
between different elements of labor. 
When a semi-judicial tribunal acts 
in an unjudicial manner, it hurts the 
very es- 
tablished to 
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Answer: It is easier to think about 
these big national problems if 
translate them into terms of every- 
day experience. 
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one of the parish priests in my dis- 
He relief 
of the parish. He and his fellow 
priests know every man, woman and 
child in the district. They know the 
circumstances of every family. They 
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Better Management 
Held to be Needed 


Summing up for our young friends, 
I would say that the big differencc 
between the New Deal and the Re- 
publican party can be expressed in 
practical common 
sense and good management. Take 
the so-called pump-priming as a last 
example. Why has it failed so dis- 
mally prosperity and 
manent 

The that 
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Charges of Politics 
In Administering Relief 


4. In May, 1938, W. P. A. contribu- 
tions to relief in New York City were 
$2,127,497 bringing tne 
contribut $4,136,813 be- 
mont since 
the 
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+ EUROPE'S POLITICAL PLAGUE: THE MINORITIES + 0 Us Sun SEEPS 


What are these minori- 
ties that almost plunged 
Europe into war? Where 
did they come from? What 
do they want? 

Are Europe’s minority 
worries now over? 

The origin and present 
significance of minorities 


analyzed in detail here. 
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shattered before the new app-l- 





tion of self-determination rur 
urse 
Through every conversation, speech 
r article on the crisis that has had 
world holding its breath fol 
weeks runs a key word minorities.” 


What these minorities are, who 
why they are, explains much of the 
history now being made in Europe 


A glance at the mottled map 


Europe shows what is meant by “mi 
norities.” In almost every country 
there are close-knit language groups 
forced to live under the rule of peo- 
ple whose language they do not speak 
and whose customs they do not prac- 
tice. The result, ever since the fal 


the Roman Empire, has been 


ror ontint ial struggle of people who 
nave the same language and cus 
toms, but are divided by political 
boundaries, to come together under 
the same government 


These language groups—homesi 


dissatisfied and sometimes oppressed 
are minorities 
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meant breaking a Dig nation 


smaller states 


Over and over again, considerations 
self-determination, of power, de- 
fense and profit, have handed these 
ninority language groups back and 
forth from one government to an- 
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renefit but more often to the loss of 


weaker language groups 


While boundaries shifted, the peo- 
themselves usually did not move 
from the spot where centuries of mi- 
ation and wandering had left them 
ut each shift in boundaries created 





a new “minority” problem because n 
Furope ha ever been 100 per cent 
ymogeneous 

THE WAR TREATIES 


Many minorities achieved govern- 
ments of their own when the Worlc 





peace treaties were signed 


Paris suburbs in 1919. Before 
1orities in Europe 
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Minorities would be no world prob- 
lem at all if it were not for another 
modern ailment—acute nationalisn 
in the United States there are 


hy language minority groups 


tle Italies’’ in all big cities, th 
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eaki settlements in the Midwes 
Yor rk City’s Jewish, German and 
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to China. Yorkville ¢ G 


many or Little Italy to Premier Mus 
lini’s empire. In addition, “Amer 
icanization” has allowed th 
cling to their native language and 
customs as long as they wished. Con- 
sequently any pr Les 
grant groups create in the United 
States are purely domestic. 


NATIONALISM’S EFFECTS 

In Europe, however, acute natio 
ism has either seeped or been in- 
ected into the blood stream of ithe 
anguage minorit ] 
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under an alien government. 
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frontier, many Germans, Magyar: las tried to quiet her German of land known as the Polish corri- 
uid Poles had to be included in Silence is the rule now about tl minority by conceding freer use of dor. In the North, Poland harbors a 
Czechoslovakia. The resulting in- | German minority in Italy, but when | the German language and by offer- | complete Lithuanian city, Vilna. 
fection is all too familiar. . on 
Self-determination, the phrase 
used by the Allied Powers at Vet- 2 oe ee 
sailles to explain dismembering of 
Germany and Austro-Hungary, has 
@ome back to plague them. This time 
it is voiced by the very nations 
against, which it was used in 1919. 
Germany, echoed by Italy, Hun- 


gary and Poland, has demanded that ° 

Woodrow Wilson's own words be used OU NLOUVW tw LCe a Mu 
to mutilate the state Wilson helped / 

to create : : 


After the World War, self-deter- 
mination swept Europe like a fever 


r 
in 1919 and eight new or enlarged a 

















pires were wasted away. 
The fever for self-determination is 
-appearing in Europe. Czechoslo- 
vakia is the first victim. If the fever 
runs its course, other frontiers from 


Spain to Russia would be in danger 


because there is no large count) 
1 Europe that does not harbor some 
dissatisfied language minority, anx- 


lous to assert 1tS own Nationality) 








Here are some of these minorities 
and some of the frontiers they would 
like to change: 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s minorities have HANCES are your grandfather got his political facts largely from 
been that ‘ean dow! 


Though Germans, Magyars and P S 
have probably been better treated in Authoritative non-partisan sources of information were as rare as 


the rumor experts around the cracker barrel in the village store. 


Czechoslovakia 


otner countries 





mount of good hen’s teeth. Never could grandfather push a button and tune in a 
will served to stave off th late na . ‘ ‘ > 3 “ . “ 
t radio discussion of both sides of a political issue...local or national. 


FORRES ONT GUE 4 Aer Seen eae Probably grandfather never heard a President speak, or a Secretary 


many of them are Nazi at heart is of State, or a Senator from a neighboring State. He never listened to 
npossible to determine B be- 
juse their grievances were pubii- an English King or a French Minister. Foreign issues and even most 
cized by a master public e Ger- : 
manic section Czecho k national issues were a closed book to most of the electorate before 


heing ier »~hed snd oive? to yer- 
being detached and giver oO Ger the davs of radio. 
many P 


About five per cent of the people 


of Caschesiovebia are Magyars, thus What the American System of Radio Networks and of Broadcasting 





claim to a large slice of Czecho- has done for the man in the street! 
slovakia where Magyars live 

Less than one per cent of the . ’ . : T : 
Pars vephcage bce 0k A Today the miracle of radio gives the Nebraska farmer and the Cali- 
peopie ili ZECNOsiOVaARla ale Oils, ad 


to live in Teschen, fornia housewife an opportunity to be as close to national and inter- 





vein. Citing history, Poland has national affairs as the alert resident of Washington. Radio reports 


WORLD'S FIRST POLITICAL BROADCAST 
NOVEMBER. 2; 1920 


news impartially as it happens. Radio presents both sides of every 


GERMANY national or local issue. Radio calls upon the best minds in politi- 
Germany, now the loudest cham- . : aii . Pi gis sth. He i . This photo shows scene during world’s first pre-scheduled radio broadcast, when Station KDKA in Pitts- 
rities. rht n cal life to present their beliefs on ey ery important public question. burgh sent out the Harding Presidential election returns in 1920. Second from right is announcer in front of 


a 
microphone which resembles primitive telephone transmitter. KDKA is now an outstanding NBC Station. 
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ose some valuable 


determination were applied. Listen to the ''Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., om the NBC Blue Network 


German Silesia, in that inflamed 
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Poland and Czechosiovakia ‘ouch, is [I O- BRINGS OUT THE VOTES...BY BRINGING OUT THE FACTS 





inhabited by about 700.000 Poles. 


ia is rich in coal and Poland 
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4 Authorities 


determination could be made into a voters 


h to Germany if the Poles want 
to pick a fight with Hitler over 
Silesia They have already picked 
one with the Czechs over the Teschen 
district which is really part of 
Silesia 


Int 





Also inside Germany there are 
minority groups of Slavs, living in J 
East Prussia, who would have the % 
choice of joining Poland or Lithuania @ 
if they were asked to vote 

Germany's most oppressed minority 





are the Jews, but their grievances 
present no threat to frontiers. Seif- 
determination would be of no use to 
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“MAY I COME OUT N 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








Rail Wage Controversy 


EWSPAPERS are nearly unanimous in ex- 
pressing confidence that the neutral fact- 
finding commission appointed by the President 
will be successful in finding the solution of the 
railroad wage controversy, in the course of 
which the brotherhoods have voted to strike, 
with a large majority vote in favor of that ac- 
tion against a proposed reduction of 15 per cent 
in wages. 

All comments recognize that the problem of 
making both ends meet must be thought out, 
but the personnel of the emergency body leads 
to the belief that the solution will be found. 

One thing that is emphasized in the editorial 
comments is the fact that the public already 
knows the full details of the controversy and 
will expect the board to find a way to meet the 
situation. 

Facts which are considered important are reg- 
taxation and subsidized 


ulation, rate fixing, 


competition. 


Taxes and Cotton 


| arate processing taxes for cotton pro- 
ducers are generally criticized by the press. 
According to the Agriculture Department there 


are two alternatives, price fixing and subsidies. 
Editorial opinion is divided between these two. 

It is pointed out that the producers are will- 
ing to accept voluntary production control when 
prices are relatively high and they see a way to 
obtain loans on crops. 

Another way of meeting the situation, it is 
stated, would be through compulsory produc- 
tion control, but the editors who comment think 
it would be a failure. 


New WPA Union 


ORMATION of the new union of W. P. A. 
workers, sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is declared by 55 per cent of 
the press to offer an improvement over the exist- 
ing union, the Workers’ Alliance, which is 
classed as radical. Doubt is voiced by most of 
the editors, however, that collective bargaining 
will be effective among relief beneficiaries. 
Opposition to the new union is held by 45 
per cent of commenting newspapers to be justi- 
fied by the fact that it will be likely to become 
a pressure group, and, in fact, offers to mold an 
army of three million men and women and their 
dependents, who will demand that the W. P. A. 
be put on a permanent basis, attached to a po- 
litical machine. 
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FARMERS AND INDUSTRIALISTS 
TRADE PLACES FOR A ‘EAR 


(Z2)FARMERS (RUNNING INDUSTRY) 
IMMEDIATELY INCREASE PRODUCTION 
FROM FORCE OF HABIT 
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INDUSTRIALISTS (RUNNING FARMS) 
IMMEDIATELY CURTAIL PRODUCTION 
BECAUSE GRAIN MARKET IS DOWN. 


(4)incREAseD INDUSTRIAL PROPUCTIONV 
STARTS BOOM, REDUCES UNEMPLO'Y- 
MENT AND ENDS RECESSION 
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DeurRTAILMENT OF CRO s 


NEW FARM PROSPERITY. 





SURPLUS PROBLEM MAKING POSSIBLE 


RETURN TO THEIR OLD JoBS 
WHISTLING WHILE THEY WORK 








SIMPLE SOLUTION TO THE NATION’S PROBLEMS 


Cartoonist Herblock in Youngstown Daily Vindicator 
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Effect of Peace Plea 
Gauged by Editors 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S peace plea to 
European countries, with his conclusion 
that “force produces no solution for the future 
good of humanity”, is an expression of the 
sentiment of America, in the judgment of 75 
per cent of the press. 

The message produced uneasiness among ad- 
vocates of neutrality and among those who 
would keep out of Europe, as appraised by 25 
per cent of commenting newspapers. 

The holding of a four-power conference at 
Munich immediately after the delivery of the 
message is linked with it by a few editors, and 
to these observers the Roosevelt action was a 
turning point in a situation which was rapidly 
leading the prospect of disastrous hostilities. 


“The President un- 


VOICED THE MORAL doubtedly voiced the 
moral feeling of the 


FEELING OF PEOPLE American people,” de- 
clares the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “in his ap- 
peal to Chancellor Hitler to continue negotia- 
tions without resort to force.” 


HOLDS PRESIDENT 


“The two carefully and admirably worded 
Roosevelt appeals”, states the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune (Rep.), “have already gone whirl- 
ing down the rushing torrent of events. To 
what extent, if any, they influenced its course 
may not be known for years, and in their im- 
mediate context they are now outdated. But as 
a first move in defining the American attitude 
toward the crisis they were of primary im- 
portance for the United States, and if that crisis 
should still fail of solution they would be of 
continuing and perhaps far-reaching signifi- 
cance. 

“They were solely an appeal, not a recom- 
mendation, and they appealed only for a con- 
tinuance of negotiations.” 


“The message,” accord- 


AS OBSTACLE TO ing to the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator 


RUSH TO ARMS (Dem.), “strengthened 


the hands of the more sober and thoughtful 
Germans against Hitler, and placed one more 
stumbling block in the way of a mad rush to 
arms.” 


SEES MESSAGE 


“Hitler himself, and the German people, if 
they were allowed to have the message,” adds 
the Vindicator, “could not have escaped the im- 
plication of the President's declaration that ‘The 
supreme desire of the American people is to live 
at peace. But in the event of a general war they 
face the fact that no nation can escape some 
measure of the consequences of such a world 
catastrophe.’ This was delicately stated, but it 
was a reminder that Germany could not count 
on the indifference of the United States. 

“In these fateful days nothing that any man 
can do to prevent the catastrophe of war should 
be left undone. In appealing to Hitler to adopt 
the means of peaceful settlement Mr. Roosevelt 
has earned the gratitude of all humanity.” 

“The President added an ominous note”, says 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “when he went 
on to say: ‘The supreme desire of the American 
people is to live in peace. But in the event of a 
general war, they face the fact that no nation 
can escape some measure of the consequences.’ 

“This is plainly another way of saying that 
dictators cannot depend on American neutrality 
while smashing the democracies of Europe.” 


“There is, of course, 
AS REBUFF TO no harmonising of = 
message,” suggests e 
MILITANT GROUPS); ami Daily News 
(Ind.), “with the desires of those who believe 
the United States must take a militant place be- 
side the democracies and be prepared to lend 
them military aid it necessary. To these disap- 
pointed zealots it is only to be said that the great 
majority of the American people believe the 
President is right and they are wrong. The 
majority of the American people, we believe, is 
still conscious of the short-lived gains wrested 
by this nation’s heroic sacrifices 20 years ago to 
save the world for democracy.” 


VIEWS MESSAGE 


“The President was earnestly seeking to save 
Europe and the world from catastrophe,” con- 
cludes the Arkansas Gazette (Dem.), while the 
Roanoke Times (Dem.) offers the comment: 

“There may be a disposition in some quarters 
to criticize the President for not indicating un- 
mistakably where the sympathies of the United 
States lie in the present controversy that has set 
Europe apart into two armed camps. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own sympathies, we have no doubt, are 
just where the sympathy of nine out of ten 
American citizens is—on the'side of brave little 
Czechoslovakia and her supporters. But as 
President of the United States Mr, Roosevelt 
cannot be guided by his personal feelings. To 
have censured Germany’s course would have 
been to destroy whatever chance the President’s 
message might otherwise have of causing Hitler 
to give heed to its contents. It is futile to at- 
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DIVERSION 


Cartoonist Elderman for Washington Post 





tempt to pacify an angry man by rebuking him 
for his actions. 

“Mr. Roosevelt wisely avoided the temptation 
—if he was tempted—to take sides. As the head 
of a neutral Government he was careful to pre- 
serve a neutral attitude.” 


“The message was a 
states- 


CALLED ‘MASTERPIECE 

OF STATECRAFT’ IN ™Sterpiece of 
craft,” declares the 

PLEADING FOR PEACE Charleston (W. Va.) 


Mail (Rep.), “in that it made a plea for the pres- 
ervation of civilization and did not attempt to 
influence the settlement of the European prob- 
lem along any one set of lines. It made a plea 
for the exercise of mankind’s greatest gift— 


that of the ability to reason fairly and thor- 


oughly. The Nazis and the Fascists undoubtedly 
were enraged by the President’s statement for 
to them adherence to the greatest principle of 
culture and civilization is a confession of weak- 
ness.” 


“Being a statesman, being a humanitarian, be- 
ing head of a great nation which believes in 
peace,” says the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), 
“it was the duty of the President to place the 
moral force of this nation behind any and all 
efforts for peace. The messages might have 
been delivered through the ordinary channels 
of the Secretary of State. Mr. Roosevelt un- 
doubtedly, and probably properly, believed a 
direct message from the head of this nation to 
that of another would prove more effective.” 
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Cartoonist Elderman for Washington Post 
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ISTORY indicate: 
about 
President Ro 
fact-finding board \ 
bring 
the railroads and tl 
current wage cont 
On nine 
way Labor 
1926 have railway Vv 
gressed to the poin 
ident must 
board to avert a strik 
And on only one of 
casions has the board 
bring about a settlement 
The three-man 
Roosevelt appointed last week is the 
tenth such board to operate unde: 
the Act, but it is also the first to op- 
erate in a nation-wide dispute. Thé 
nine previous boards have 
gated only local 
Fact-finding 
cogs in the elaborate 
89 per cent effective 
up by the Railway Lab 
vent strikes f 
tation facilities 
PRESIDENT’S “FACT-FINDERS” 
Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy of 
the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
the Har- 
Professor 
f the Uni- 
act-find- 


one 
abou an 


occasions sinc 
Act became 
appoint 


nine 


unabdie 


those 
been 


board which M: 


quarrels. 
are 
and 


boards 


A f 


Dean James M. Landis ol 
vard Law School and 


versity of Chicago are the f 
ers appointed last week by the Presi- 
dent. 

As they open 
ington in a final attempt to 
a national railroad strike just 
fore Christmas, it is timely 
view the records of former 
and the machinery which 
them into being. 

The machinery 
Labor Act is aptly 
progress of the current 
pute. 

Six months 


Wash- 

avert 
be- 
re- 
boards 


prings 


hearings 


to 


of the Railway 
illustrated by the 
wage dis- 
ago, 142 Class I rail- 
roads demanded a 15 per cent wage 
reduction from the These 
railroads employ 1,000,000 
persons, and the wage involves 
$250,000,000 a year. 
The management 
involved then held 
the demand for a wage cut, 
vided in Act 
These conferences 
about any 


nearly 
cut 


and the 
conferences 
as 


unions 

on 
pro- 
the 
to bring 


Na- 


failed 


agreement, so the 
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al Mediation offered its 
services After three 
board found it was ur ible 
about any agreement, either. 


Board 
weeks this 


to bring 


the 
by 


railroads 


Therefore, 
arbitration 
party. The 
process, but 


To bring 


board suggeste 
other neutral 
agreed to this 
unions refused 
the fact-finding board 
into being, both parties then had to 
take certain steps. The railroads 
served notice that the 15 per cent 


some 


the 





President Roosevelt's 
fact-finding board is now 
attempting to avert a na- 
tionwide railway strike. Will 
it succeed? 

Fact-finding boards are 
the final cogs in the elab- 
orate machinery set up by 
law to avoid railway strikes. 

How that machinery has 
worked to bring a fact- 
finding board into the 
present wage dispute and 
how similar boards have 
operated in the past are 
detailed in this article. 
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| 27ess. 


| pended, however, by the coming-to- | 


wage reduction would become effec- 


tive Oct. 1. 

The unions then polled their mem- 
who voted overwhelmingly to 
rather than accept the wage 
cut. The date for the strike was set 
for Oct. 1. 

As soon these two steps had 
been taken,the die was cast and the 
National Mediation Board informed 
the President that the “dispute. . 
now threatens substantially to in- 
terrupt interstate commerce to a de- 
gree such as to deprive the country 
of essential transportation service.” 

Not until all parties involved had 
thus come right to the threshold of 
a strike could the President appoint 
fact-finding board. 


bers, 
strike 


as 


nis 


60-DAY INTERLUDE 
By the terms of the Railway Labor 
Act this appointment defers any 
strike or wage cut for 60 days. The 
board is required to investigate the 
facts of the situation within 30 days 
and for 30 days thereafter, neither 
side can alter the status quo 
Primary function of a fact-finding 
board is to mobilize public opinion 
through its report of the facts, and 
the weight of public opinion on one 
side or the other may bring about 
a settlement 
Recent boards 
even farther than 
parties to terms 
and the unions 
of the dispute and as 
ducts its own inve: 
a possible of 
become apparent 
In such cases, 
upon themselves 
ment immediately 
The only case in which a fact- 
finding board has failed bring 
about agreement, either by personal 
influence or by the weight of its re 
port, was that involving the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railroad three years 
ago 
In 


nowever, have gone 
to bring the 
railroad 


this 
As 
present 
the 


the 
their 
board con- 


sides 


f 


stigation of facts 


Dasis agreement may 


have taken 


urge 


boards 


to agree- 


to 


the railroad posted 
wage cut withoui 
the procedure 


this case 
notices of the 
going through 
direct negotiation. The union voted 
to strike, a fact-finding board was 
appointed by the President, and the 
railroad rejected the board’s recom- 
mendations. 

A seven-week strike followed, 
after which the railroad restored the 
pay cuts and announced it would 
follow the routine provided by the 
Railway Labor Act. 


EXPERIENCED INVESTIGATORS 

The three-man board now sitting 
on Capitol Hill is made up of three 
veteran public servants, all of whom 
have considerable familiarity with 
the problems involved. 

Mr. Justice Stacy has sat on five 
of the nine previous fact-finding 
boards, having been drafted by 
Presidents Coolidge, Hoover and 
Roosevelt. He is chairman. 

Dean Landis has served with the 
Federal Trade Commission and is a 
former chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. His fa- 
miliarity with the financial struc- 
ture of the railroads will become an 


of 


important factor if the unions blame | 
the present plight of the railroads | 
on financial mismanagement rather | 


than high wages, as they may. 


Prof. Millis is former head of the 


Chi- 
old 


Department of Economics at 
cage and served with the 
National Labor Board. 

These three fact-finders must ren- 
der their report to the President by 
Oct. 26, which means it will become 


publie just before the fall elections. 


The 30-day period thereafter, dur- | 


ing which there can be no change 
in the status quo, then will expire 
\ around the Thanksgiving holidays. 


PATENT OFFICE 

If the unions then decide to strike, 
such action would cripple much of 
the Christmas trade 

Those close to the scene, however, 
predict that a strike is unlikely. 
They point out that the wage cut 
notice and the strike vote were nec- 
essary to bring the fact-finding 
board into being and that the “bark 
may be worse than the bite”. 


RECOVERY A FACTOR 

Recent improvement in railway 
earnings may have an effect on the 
progress of the negotiations, also. 
When the pay cut was first de- 
manded six months ago, the busi- 
ness outlook was bearish, but gen- 
eral recovery has since appeared. 

If the fact-finding board’s inves- 
tigation can avert a strike, then the 
informal, six-man committee ap- 
pointed two weeks ago by the Presi- 
dent can take up the broader prob- 
lem of solving the railroad 
as a whole. 

The 
railroad 


lead- 
three 


three 
and 


-resident asked 
executives 


Ing 


prominent union executives to draw | 


up a program of adequate railroad 
legislation for presentation to Con- 
Their meetings were 


a-head of the wage dispute. 
It is Mr. Roosevelt’s feeling that 
wages are only one element in the 


broader railroad problem. 





tangle 


sus- | 


James M. Landis 


Walter P. Stacy 


eek: THE ODDS AGAINST A 


Prof. Harry A. Millis 


Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 


RAIL “FACT-FINDERS” FOR THE PRESIDENT 
paaeoens ROOSEVELT, acting under authority of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, appoints a three-man emergency board, headed 
by Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy, North Carolina Supreme Court, 
to investigate and report to him within 30 days regarding the wage 


dispute existing between the railroads and their employes. 


The 


other members of the board are Prof. Harry A. Millis, until his re- 

cent retirement head of the Department of Economics of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, and Dean James M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School. 





Formulating Policy 
For A. F. of L. Members 
S THE American 
Labor meets in 
convention at Houston, 


Federation of 
its 58th annual 
Tex., 


this | 


week, a branch of labor claiming 
5,000,000 members will be formulat- 
ing policy for the coming year. 
What the convention thinks ‘and 
what it plans to do will have an im- 
portant bearing on the labor move- 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


ment over the next 12 months. 


Precursors of the convention were | J 
the meetings last week of the Metal | will hold those 
cline to give us 


Trades, Building Trades and Union 
| Label departments; and their reso- 


| lutions will come before the A. F. of | 


| L. convention. 
William Green, president of the 
| A. F. of L., speaking before the Build- 
ing Trades department, demanded a 
20-hour week in industry, changes in 
the National Labor Relations Act 
| and an end to government control 
over the economic lives of workers. 
Of the NLRB, Mr. Green said: “We 
cannot surrender and we will not 
surrender to that sort of administra- 
tion.” 
The A. F. of 
pointed with pride to 
| paid-up membership” in A. F. of L. 
history 
John P. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades department, opened 
his organization’s meeting by assail- 
ing both the National Labor 
tions Act and the Wage and 
law. 


L. president also 


| fecti: 
opportunity 


an 


Ss we will be given 
be heard or we 
responsible who de=- 
this inherent right,” 


to 


said Mr. Frey 


Mr 


Frey also 
tivity of Communist n the 
movement, and <« 
expenditures 


objected the ac- 


ts i iabor 
‘riticized the political 


of the Committee for 


Industrial Organization. 





“the highest | 


Rela- | 
Hour | 


Mr. Frey condemned the NLRB as 


” 


“incompetent and disruptive,” criti- 
| cized the “commissar control” 
cised by the Wage-Hour 
trator and demanded A. F 
consulted in drafting labor 
tion. 


of L. be 


“We will consistently demand that 


in the drafting of legislation af- 


exer- | 
Adminis- | 


legisla- | 


the Prestige 

¥ speed of the 

‘5 liners are the 
why €xPerienced 
Sail the Pacific 
S Great. 


reasons 
travelers 
with the 


39 other 
Canada. 





























) a world markets and trade centers are only a few 


minutes away from customers of the Chase National Bank. 


Day AND NIGHT, Chase cables—swift messengers of commerce— 


carry funds to and from all parts of the world — pay for export 


and import shipments — buy and sell foreign exchange — seek 


and supply trade or taritt data — establish credit relationships. 


THE TIME AND MONEY this service saves are important fac- 


tors in the efficient transaction of customers’ overseas business. 


Facilities of the Chase National Bank are available through corre- 


spondent banks in all parts of the country. The names of the Chase 
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The Question of the 


J. S. Wannamaker 
St. Matthews, S. C.; President, 
American Cotton Association; 
Member, National Council of 
National Economic League, 


answers: 
RADE barriers 
and of 


lead to the misery 
millions of people 
The Johnson Act should be amended 
in a way that will permit nations 
now affected by its terms to obtain 
eredifs with which to buy wheat, 
cotton and other farm products, as 
well as to buy other needed raw ma 
terials and finished products of 
which this nation has a large sur- 
plus 


ruin 


of the Johnson Act, in 
addition to ‘other trade barriers, 
commerce is paralyzed. Agriculture 
the foundation of 
civilization, is crushed by 
cumulation of 
under-consumption 
the world 
raw products 

This condition exists 
the. fact we 
production 
farmers and 
able to earn 
farm and are thrown 
ment by the thousand 
steady ease 
farm labor on 


Our 


As a result 


merce and 


com 
Vast surpiu 


consuming 


that 
to such an exte 


farm laborers 
an existence 


are 


un 
of empioy- 
‘here is 
in enrollment 


the WPA 


weaitn 


a 

of 
the 
mines, 


cent 


basic comes from 


farm, 80 cent; from the 
forests and fisheries, 20 per 
All: other wealth is artificial and de- 
pends upon basic wealth. His- 
tory will repeat itself regardless of 
any artificial steps we may take. If 
we continue to impoverish ag 
ture through trade barriers 
consumption and production, all ar- 
tificia] then be engulfed 
in, ‘t 
Let 
links all 
brothe 


per 


the 


lines will 


debacle 


he 


tnal 
In 


commerce 
one common 
mutual dependence 
and rest Trade barriers not 
only the door to those who 
would buy our raw material and fin- 
ished fabrics, with resulting under- 
consumption, but breed hatred 
sow the seed of future wars 


not forget 


us 
mankind 


rh 


rhood of 


nt 


int 


close 


and 
It will be well to use this country's 
vast hoard gold as a 
credits that could be extended to 
nations in need of American 
and who now lack 
which to make immediate 


of base foi 
all 
200G6, 

witn 


the cash 


payment 


“Foul-cankering rust the hidden 
treasure frets; 
But gold, that’s put to 
more gold begets.” 
(Shakespeare). 


use, 


History repeats itself. In recorded 
history there is no exception to the 
results that follow in the footsteps 
of hoarding the lifeblood of com 
merce and civilization—gold. Com 
merce and all other worth-while 
deavors of mankind are blighted and 
civilization is paralyzed on account 
of the inability obtain the life- 
blood, gold 

Nature seems to have taken a pal 


bless- 


n- 
to 


ticular care to disseminate hei 
ings the different 
the world, with an eye to 
tual intercourse and traffic among 
mankind, that “the nations of the 
several parts of the globe might have 
a kind of dependence upon one an- 
other and be united together by.their 
common interest.” 


regions of 


mu- 


among 
thelr 


Why attempt to defeat the laws of 
nature? Why ignore the laws of eco- 
nomics? 

Amend Johnson 
that will permit 
cotton, other farm 
raw materials and fi 
of which this nation has a 
plus due to  under-consumption 
caused by the inability of the con- 
suming to remove this t | 
barrier. : 


Act in a 
1s to sell our whea’, 


the Way 


products, other 
1ished products 


large sur- 


nations rade 

Why continue to hoard and add to 
our vast store of idle gold the life- 
blood commerce? Why not 
move these trade barriers? Use a 
part of vast hoarded gold fo 
credits that can be exte 
to all nations in need of America 
goods and now lacking 
which to make immediate | 
ment. 

We should not 
nothing so useful to man 
nor beneficial to parti 
cieties and individuals S tr 
This is the alma mater at whose 
plentiful breast all mankind is 
nourished. 


of 


the 


fely d 
Sare.y Ice’ 


the cash 


an 


forget th 
SO 


aat 


Rep. Martin Dies 


Democrat, of Texas; Member, 
House Committee on Rules: Chair- 
man, House Committee Investi- 
gating Unamerican Activities 


answers: 


M* answer to both your questi 
IS an emphati no” 

I would amend the Johnson 
Act until the debtor nations pay us 
the amount which they owe us and 
I would extend no more credit along 
the lines indicated in your question 


not 


DR. CALVIN B. HOOVER 





Dorothy Detzer 
Washington, D..C.; National 
Executive Secretary, 

Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, 


answers: 
MVHE Johnso 
es 

forti t xperience suffer 


passed by 


ea by 


Un 


hope that 


States w 


Dr. Calvin B. Hoover 
Durham, N. C.; Dean, Duke 
University; President, Southern 
Economic Association, 1936-37, 


answers: 
|* answer to 
at ain ' 


amendment to 


an 
Act 


af- 


opposed to 
John 


permit natit 


son 


the 


ms now 


whien 


terms to obtain credits 


» buy agricultural or 


from this country 


feasible or 


desirable to use country’s gold 
reserves as a base * credits to for- 


for the purchase of 


Under present cir- 


extension of tfur- 


us 
American goods. 
the 
ther credit to foreign countries would 
be practically equivalent to giving 
American away and would 
constitute no solution of our surplus 
problem. 

If we should become involved in 
a world conflict in any way, it might 
prove necessary to extend credit for 
the purchase of American commodi- 
ties to nations whom we wished to 
support. If we should do this, how- 
ever, it should be made thoroughly 
clear that it was done for political 
and military reasons and not as a 
means of solving our surplus prob- 


cumstances, 


goods 


Week $ 


PGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


_The United States hews 


SHOULD JOHNSON ACT BE AMENDED 
DEBTOR NATIONS CREDIT TO BUY OUR 


William W. Farrell 


Chicago, Ill.; President, 
Mercantile Trust and Savings 
Bank, 


answers: 
_ gprs 
‘ pounded by 
(1) Yes. As the Act, in its present 
! prohibits trading with nat 
indebted us, it does not preven 
nations from 
1e-selling. This, I 
recognized. It also 
afford a market 


products 


the questions 
ou 


to 
other 
be 


would 


think, should 


of course 


yur Surplus farm 


and set in that way, a 


very 


raed developments in trade and finance in foreign fields 

have brought into the foreground of economic discussion 
the results of operation of the Johnson Act of 1934, which 
prohibits new credits to nations in default on debts to this 


Government. 


Because of the issues raised, The United States 


News asked a number of leaders of thought in business, agri- 


culture and international affairs the following questions: 


1. Should the Johnson Act be amended in a way that will 
permit nations now affected by its terms to obtain credits with 
which to buy wheat, cotton, and other farm products, as well 
as to buy other needed raw materials and finished products of 


which this nation has a large surplus? 


2. Would it be well to use this country’s vast hoard of 
gold as a base for credits that could be extended to all nations 


in need of American goods, and who now lack the cash with 


which to make immediate payments? 


Answers are presented herewith. 


Irving Fisher 
New Haven, Conn.; Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale University; 
Member, League of Nations As- 
sociation ; 


answers: 


B Telegraph) 


| WOULD favor iegislation permit- 


extension of such credit 
indicate 


ing 


abroad you as soon as 
the countries now in default on past 
the United States Govern- 


Government 


as 


debts to 
give 

ances Satisfactory to it 

past debts w 

be paid. 


ment this assur- 
that 


or such 


I would favor utilizing our gold 


this end. 


could be worked out 


advantage for this 


nection with the partial use of some 


sumething 
country in 

oi our vast holdings of gold as a base 
credits to be to 
now not ina 


of extended coun- 


tries position to pay 
for purchases in cash. America, a 
a creditor in a very dif- 
ferent position, as far as trade is con 
cerned, than we were some twenty- 
five years ago. I imagine the Ameri- 
be edu 
such ar- 


nation, is 


can have to 
cuted as a necessity for any 
langements 

I am not 


opinion 


people would 


venturing to express al 
how could be 
worked out with reasonable safety 
that we will receive back for our 
goods, other goods that we require or 
something of value. 

It to me that it 
tive for this country 


as to this 


is impera 


Work 


seems 


to out 


10nS 


purchasing and 


October 3, 1938 





whereby markets 
excess productl 


ol 


our 
accom- 
except 

goods in 


Oo accept pay? 


reluctant to 
as I said 
what 


lave been 
degree and 


1i0ot know 


iaree 
just 


I do 


nery necessary or 
hat methods be used to 


the desired end 


will 
could 


»ymplish 


John A. Lapp 


Washington, D. C.; National 
Chairman, Keep America Out of 
War Congress; Former Member, 
National Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board and Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board, 


answers: 


ees 


Issues you Yralse are goln 
partly arising 
Treaty 
furt 
should be left as 
both of peace 
domestic 


Act 


The Johnson 
1% 1S In the 
and of long-r pros 


offers 
the 


addi- 
in- 


stands, it 
against 
United St 
of which 
uld 
people 


As it 


tional 


now 
protection 
ates in a 


volvement of the 


European war out neither 
Europe Cc 
benefits. Both the 
United States and 
would now 
par Moreover, if 
we geared production in United 
States to European war demands, 
1914 to 1917, 


action would follow, al 


we nor obtain any 
efit the 


people of Eu- 
in 1917-19 


of 
tne 
as 


rope 10se 


by our ticipation 
tne 
as 
did from 


we political 


} 


and military 


most Inevitably 

The coming of peace would be fol- 
lowed by “restriction of outputs, in- 
dust 


idle 


rial depression, idle capital and 
numerous failures, finan- 
and un- 
and suffering among labor- 
” (The statement quoted 
by Secretary of Sta’e 
Lansing 1915 plea to Woodrow 
Wilson to permit European countries 
to buy goods on credit from the 
United States.) 
It would be 
mendous amount 
country to give crec 
need of American 
those nations did not seem likely 


labor, 


cial demoralization general 


rest the 
ing classes 
was made 


In a 


well tre- 
gold in this 
nations in 
provided 


to 


to use the 
of 
lits to 


goods, 


DR. JOHN A. LAPP 





future By 


nations 


war in 
and large, that means other 
in the West 


should build 


be al tne near 


ern Hemlspher 
which we 
possit 


ne 


up U 
21e Inte ol 


greatest 


renan 


possible good 


William C. Potter 


inew York City; Chairman of the 
Board, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, 


answers: 


- eply » your letter, my answe 
to both questions is “No.” 

We have tried in the past 
ate a market fo! goods 
tending large to 
tions, and 
was I 
in 
ended 


to cre- 


our by ex- 
credits other na- 
knows 


what the 


dui 


everyone 
nothing 


procedure 


can see 
repeating a 


repudiation. 


result 
unwisdom 


which in 


Emil Truog 
Mad.-on, Wis.; President, The 
American Seciety of Agronomy 


answers: 
Jehnson Act 


| beLIEVE th 

be amended so that the Presiden*, 
probably better, a Congressidnal 
or other appropri- 
power to 


should 


or 
Committee 
ate body, would 
permit these credits whenever 

believed that the welfare and st 
curity of this nation would be 


some 


have the 


ma- 


———— 


TO PERMIT 
PRODUCTS? 


'L. J. Taber 


Columbus, Ohio; Master, The 
National Grange; Member, 
President Hoover's Wheat Price 
Commission in 1917, 


answers: 
5 mae ur 
Act 


ropean nations in 


the 
to Eu- 
us on 


favor relative to 
and credits 
default 


Johnson 
to 
war debts 
we about 
son Act to permit 
to obtain 
cotton and 
raw mate- 
that nat- 
of our 
large surpluses Want every 
sound market that get, but 

would seem that we are paying too 
price if amend- 
could be construed as for- 
war debts due this 


answer to your question 
the John 
in default 
wheat 
products and 
would say 
we want to dispose 
We 


we 


farm 
needed, 
urally 
can 
we 


nigna pass any 


the 


justly 


elative to 
hoard of 


‘ond question r 


ing country’s vast 

gold as a base credits to be ex- 
tended to all nations, has some de- 
cided merit in the proposal, provided, 
of that this not another 
toward the recognition of the 
right of European nations to ignore 
debts and their honorable 
relatior with us 

The turmoil in Europe and the un- 
‘tainty the make this 
time to attend str to our 
and to observe sound 
business, in financing 
and loans 

that a simple solu- 
can be found in 


for 


course, Is 


step 
their Just 
treaty 
seas 


cel 2cross 


a good ictly 
own business, 
methods in 
loreign 

It would 
tion of this matte 
permitting the countries to re- 
amortize their obligations that are 
in default and to proceed with such 
payments as they can make. When 
they show good faith in this regard 
will be ample time to consider the 
question extending new credits to 
Kurope for the purpose of buying 
much-needed supplies 


sales 


seen 


of 


lly promoted by so doing. 
‘egards question number 2, (’m 
that I do not see at 
this could be done 
An intelligent an- 
certainly necessitate a 
study and considera- 
ave been able to give 
this study and considera- 


how 
lo advantage 
swer would 
lot of careful 
tion. Ih 
matter 


not 
the 


tion 





Why Minorities 


5.] 
ninority of 2,000,000 Jews often 
Poles. 
Self-determination might result in 
Poland drastically 
nation in Europe. 


[Continued From Page 


clash 


Nationalist feeling is strong among 
he Ukrainians Eastern Po- 
land. They Poland 


discriminates a 


compialn tnatl 
gainst their language 
against thel Catholic 
chure Their 
be used by Hitle: 
avowed 
the Ukraine 
Russia to weaken 


and 
nes aissatisi lon could 
to accomplish nis 
of 
it could 
Poland 


temporarily 


expanding to 
be used by 


Intention 
or 
Germany is silent 
about the 
corded to the Germans 
Corridor but 
used to change Poland's frontiers in 
the same way that Sudetens have 
been used in Czechoslovakia. 

For a Warsaw govern- 
ment’s policy to drive Germans 
over the border. into Germany 
Many thousands were forced to flee 

this If it should suit 
Nazi expansion plans, memories of 
this oppression could be revived 


FRANCE 


vulnerable 


treatment Poland ac 
in the Polish 
this minority could be 


time the 


Was 


mannet 


France to demands 
for 

Aside from a small Basque minor 
near Spain and 


on. the Mediter- 


18 


self-determination 


the corne: 
of Italians 
France can never 
settled 
1y people who speak German. 
Hitler has often 
only last 
war to 
Nevertheless 
Nazi 
provinces 
who 
of 


ty in 
groups 
anean coast for- 


that Alsace-Lorraine 


Chancellor 
stated and 
week that he 
take Alsace-L 
there are insistent 


activity ir 


he repeated 


would not go to 
orraine 
report of 
French 
Frenchmen 


renunciation 


those 
and there are few 
would take Hitler's 
Alsa¢e-Lorraine at its face value. 

Most invest believe that 
Alsace-Lorraine were given an 
portunity n a free plebiscite 
yn self-determination the provinces 
vould go overwhelming France 
But it cannot be forgotten that the 
Saar district, bordering on Lorraine 
voted more than 90 per cent for Hit 
ler in 1935, although many French 
journalists predicied that the Saar 
would vote for France. 


BELGIUM 


if 


op- 


igators 


to vote 1 


ly to 


0 away if 


nciples were ap 
Eupen 
ay German but 


to Belgium after World 


tricts are 
and Malm 
handed 


iormer]) 


the 


they 


Imperil Peace 


War. Many the inhabitants are 
German-speaking and tune in thei 
to German _ broadcasting 


¢ 
Ol 


radios 

stations. 
minority wor- 
the states- 
times since 


Belgium has other 
ries that have bothered 
men in Brussels several 
the turn of the century. 

In the north of Belgium the dom 
inant language is Flemish 
of Dutch. When the Germans oc- 
Belgium during the World 
Flemish minority leaders 
worked with Germans to set up 
independent Flemish state under 
German protection 

For t apparent disloyalty to 
Belgium the Flemish incurred the ill 
will of the southern Belgians, who 
are also known as the Walloons and 
who speak French 

Several times since the World War 
bad feeling between Flemings 
and Walloons has reappeared to 
overturn cabinets and split political 
Belgium 
self-determination, Flem- 
vote to form a nation of 


a version 


cupied 
War some 
an 


yj 
US 


this 


parties in 
Under 
igs might 


their own. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia, the elongated King- 
dom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is 
almost as much of a melting pot of 
minorities as New York City. It con- 
tains, in addition to the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, large groups of Ru- 
manians, Magyars, Germans, Bosni- 
ans, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Ma- 
cedonians and Albanians. 


j 


Serbs have been in the saddle most 
since the country was 
established after the World War and 
have kept the whiphand with 
the help of an ironclad dictatorship 
A new eruption of self-determina- 
hern Europe might blow 
smithereens. 


cf the time 


’ 


tion in 
Yugoslavia 


sout 
to 

taly has long had designs on Yu- 
goslavia’s Adriatic ‘coast, though 
these cannot be explained on grounds 
of self-determination. 

Furthermore, Yugoslavia has at 
various times quarreled with each of 
over the minorities 


her neighbors 


cuestion., 

Albania has championed Yugo- 
Slavia’s Albanians, Bulgaria has come 
0 the defense of Yugoslavia’s Bul- 

ians, and so on down the list. 

The minorities question has caused 
! a dozen wars in southeastern 
europe and explains the bloody repu- 
that Balkan countries used to 
Today the Balkans are 
most as peaceful as Scandanavia, but 
that could be changed overnight if 
it suited the ambitions of some Bal- 


tation 


have al- 


dis- 
the 


kan or outside nation to create 
in that area by working 
lever. 
any number of strips 
of land and language groups that 
could start a war in the Balkans 
again if self-determination spreads 
there. 
Rumania 
stance, 


sension 
minority 
There are 


ln- 


from 


and Bulgaria, for 
exchange insults 
over the piece of land 
the Dob-Rudja which Ru- 
wrested from the Bulgarians 
and managed to keep afte1 
the World War 

Bulgaria exchanged with 
Greece after the World War over the 
question of Thrace, and a war 
averted only by intervention of the 
League of Nations. Thrace is pock- 
marked by minority groups that both 
countries could claim their own. 

Handing Czechoslovakia’s Germans 
to Germany, and perhaps her Poles 
to Poland and her Magyars to Hun- 
gary only three of Europe's 
many minority problems 

Other dissatisfied language groups 
in Europe may get ideas fr the 
precedent set in Czechoslovakia. If 
another wave of self-determination 
sweeps Europe, many frontiers may 
be affected. 


stil 
time to time 
called 
mania 
in 1913 


SNOLS 


was 
as 


settles 


om 


SPAIN 

Spain, now groggy with civil war, 
always has had two large and restive 
minorities, the Catalans and the 
Basques. Even in the fight against 
Franco and his Italian and Moorish 
troops the Madrid government did 
not get cooperation from the Cata- 
lans and Basques without great 
difficulty. 

Catalonia, a rich north- 
eastern Spain, considers that Barce- 
lona s capital. This highly in- 
dustrialized section used to be 
independent Its |} 
still speak a language distinct 
enough from Spanish that it is listed 
as a One demand 
that the Catalans made before they 
came into the civil war on the side 
of Madrid was that they be granted 
autonomy, they now have their 
own president and parliament 

Similarly, the Basques on Spain's 
northern Riviera enjoyed autonomy 
before their territory was captured 
by the Nationalists Their capital 
was Bilbao; they had their own pres 
ident i parliament. Basque is a 
distinct language impossible for 
most Spaniards to understand, and 
this lans difference the 
Basque minority grounds 
auton 

If Spain's 
in accordance with self-de 
tion, the Basque _ provinces 
Catalonia undoubtedly would 
come autonomous governments. 


region of 


is it 
an 


country yeople 


separate tongue 


so 


an 


gave 
for asking 
My 

frontiers were redrawn 
termina- 
and 


pe- 


Does Present World 


Unrest Warrant 


Any Changes in Our Neutrality Law? 


|* THE issue of The United States 

News September 26, there 
were presented expressions of views 
the Question of the 
the Neutrality Act be 
Left 


favor givin 


on 


in answer to 
Week, “Should 
lepealed? Amended? 
touched? Would 
President 
power in invoking 
Should the ‘cash and carry’ clauses 
be retained?” 
The following 
ceived too late for publication at that 
time and are presented herewith: 


you 


discretiona 


the less 


terms of the act? 


answers were fre- 


By EUGENE |. VAN ANTWERP 
Detroit, Michigan; Commander- 
in-Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 
A* Commander-in-Chief of the 
[ Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, I am mandated to 
support the broad principle of neu 
trality for the United States. In its 
present form the Neutrality Act has 
guided us safely through the 
created by Italy’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia, and the conflict between Japan 
and China. In both situations, the 
discretionary powers of the President 
have proved of practical aid in keep- 
ing America out of the disputes be- 
tween the nations involved 
In international crisis it is 
apparent the President must have 
broad discretionary powers because 
experience has proved legislative en 
too rigid to be applied 


crisis 


any 


actments are 
to constantly changinz 
circumstances in the 
international field. We believe 
President should have a free hand 
in applying policies designed to pre- 
serve our neutrality when other na- 
tions engage in armed conflict. 


successfully 
conditions and 


tne 


Because impartiality is the essence 
neutrality, we favor retention of 
the “cash and carry” clause in the 
present Neutrality Act. Although 
this “cash-and-carry” policy may in 

handicap a belligerent with 
limited merchant marine facilities. 
hemmed in by a blockade, the 
presence of American ships in war- 
invitation to 
actual war- 


of 


truth 


Ol 


waters is a certain 
which breed 


zone 
incidents 
fare 


Instead otf 


ol 
amended, we believe existing neutral- 
ity laws should be supplemented with 
a wartime tax schedule that will pre- 
vent profiteering through the absorp- 

) tion of excess profits. Under this plan 


being repealed 


“pay-as-we- 
tax 


America will have a 
fight” program financed with a 
program that will distribute the costs 
among all will 
wheat farmer, the 
producer, the 


of war citizens. It 


warn the 


grower, the oil 


and all others that 
neutrality guarantees prosperity and 
that war will bring equal sacrifice 
for all and profits for none. 


nary wage earner, 


By CLYDE EAGLETON 
New York City; Professor of 
International Law, New York 
University; Member, League of 
Nations National Education 
Committee. 


TOUR let 
\ rality Legislation has 


me, doubtless 
connection committee 
Association 
I can 
the 


Neu- 
been 


ter concerning the 
re- 
ferred to because of 
my with a 
the League Nations 
now working on that question. 
not, however, speak officially for 
Association, and what I say expresses 
merely my own views. 

(1) The Neutrality Legislation is 
based on fundamentally unsounc 
principles and should ultimately be 
repealed We should have 
reached our stage if 
human beings had always been neu- 
tral, and refused to stand up for 
right against wrong. There are some 
things worth fighting for; and while 
it may be very difficult to say what 
they are, no person and no state 
afford announce that 1] 
fight for what it thinks is right 
There is no doubt that Americans be- 
lieve this 

Many who supported the neutrality 
legislation without thinking the ma 
ter through have changed their 
views aS concrete situations were 
presented to t But we can not 
afford to adopt a policy, and then 
Swing away from it for China and 
Spain, and then ing back to it 
when European war threatens. 

It is important that our policy be 
based upon fundamental principles 
accepted by the people: and the chief 
one of these is that law and 
be maintained between mem- 


of the community of nat 


ol 


of 


never 


of civilization 


to 


+ 
i 


+ 
U 
+ 
U 


he 
nem 


SW 


order 
must 
bers ' 
This involves a responsi 
our part which. naturally, we do not 
like. But when war breaks out. we 
are bound to suffer. and it would be 

to apply that cost to 


much better 
preventing war in advance than to 


ions 


lity 
\ 


bility upon 


is what 
to 


surrender—which 
ty legislation means 


pay it in 

the neutrali 

lawbreakers. 
AMENDMENT ASKED 

Nevertheless, I doubt i 

i tl Slation in 


f we should 
sucn 
for it 
building of a 
foreign policy take place—a 
controversial and difficult task. Un- 
doubtedly, it should be amended, for, 
own experience has demon- 
strated, its rigidity defeats its own 
purposes. Especially today, when in- 
ternational are com- 
there be more elas- 
may find 
situation. 


he present, 


he 


times a: 


Sitate 


perilous 


woulda neces 


1US 


to 


as its 


relations so 


plicated, should 
ticity, otherwise 
selves in a dangerous 


we our- 
the Amer- 
practically una 
when 


And it is absurd, when 
are 
one 


ican people 
and 
terestS vital to us at 
we must rigidly abstain from aiding 

maintain law and order in the 
world—while at the same _ time 
preaching vigorously that Mr. Cham- 
should do some- 


mous upon side 


are Stake, th 


to 


others 


itt 


berlain and 
thing about 
your second 
should be much 
administra- 
legislation, and I know 
which to handle this 
give discretion to the Pres- 
The common assumption— 
also Ludlow 
people can oe 


This leads to 
There 


discretion 


(2) 
question 
the 


more in 


1 of the 
of no way 
except to 
ident 
which 


In 


underlies the 
Amendment—that the 
trusted whereas the President can 
is erroneous. The people are 
re easily swept their feet than 
is the President. perhaps because of 
mass psychology; rate, it is 
historically true that public opinion 
has pushed Presidents into war, 
rather than the contrary. Woodrow 
Wilson, while he foresaw the danger 
before others, was practically the 
last man to agree to war in 1917, 
in face of popular clamor and a 
Cabinet demanding it ‘See Notter, 
Origins of the Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson) 


the 


It is also true that the people are 
ly irresponsible; no one can hold 
But the President 
ponsibility. And 
democracies 
rn, it ls necessary 
leadership in 
! rather than the 
delay and friction and uncertainty 
which arise from reference to a par- 
liament a whole people, 


them to account 


has a tremendous re 


a lesson which 


or to 
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THE "GERMAN PEACE” IN EUROPE: ra 
WHAT THE NATIONS GAIN AND LOSE Pasco 


l 
| Europe’s dangerous poker 
Who won? 
Here is a count of the chips 


| game is over. 
| each player holds. 








peat el 
are lé 
chips 

The dispute over the en n 
nority which involved ) 
entire civilized world before it 
Settled peaceably is apparently 
ended Attention is now turned to 
estimating how much was wo ‘ 
lost at the Munich conference of 


“big four” of Great Britain, France 
Germany and Italy 

The communique iss 
where Prime Ministez 
of Britain, Premier 
France, Premier Mussolini of Italy 
and Reich Chancellor Hitler of Ge: 
many met for the final settlement 
reveals that Czechoslovakia is to be 
the heaviest immediate loser 


PLEBISCITES SCHEDULED 
German troops are moving 
the Sudeten areas, inhabited by 
many German-speaking people, and 
by October 10 this territory is to be- 
come part of Greater Germany. An 
international police force is to see to 
it that the operation on Czechoslo- 


ued at Mur 
Chamberlain 
Daladier of 








into 


vakia is completed peacefully. Pleb- 
iscites are scheduled for other Ger- 
manic areas 

Losing that territory will trans- 


form the life of Czechoslovakia. In 
Sudetenland are rich veins of brown 
coal, or lignite, and textile and 
chemical works. The manufactur- 
ing for which Czechoslovakia 
came famous in the last twenty 
years of its existence will pass 
largely into German 


glass 


be- 





hands Onli 
the armament works in Pilsen and 
Bruenn will remain under the rule of 
Prague. With mountain fron- 
tiers gone, Czechoslovakia may have 


y 





ite 
ae 


little use for these vast armament 
factories 

Agriculture and industry have al- 
ways been evenly balanced in 
Czechoslovakia, making that state 
economically healthy in the eyes of 
economists. In the postwar years 


when most of Europe was blackened 
by depression, Czechoslovakia was 
distinguished for prosperity 


FARM MARKETS LOST 

The Sudetenland takes 
ywway the heavily populated sections 
of the country, leaving sparsely pop- 
ulated farming 
markets for their farm product: 

It is expected that this transfor- 


its 


loss of 


districts with few 





mation will make what is left of 
Czechoslovakia completely depend- 
ent on Germany for a market fo! 
its crops ts armament manu 





factures 

The Munich 
vides for plebiscites in 
and Hungarian sections 

Polish-populated Teschen went to 
Poland before the 
iscite could be held 
held on to the Silesian city until 
last moment because loss of Teschen 


agreement also 


the Polish 





by threat 


Czechoslovaki 











means surrender of valuable soft 
coal fields The area invol 
smaller than Rhode Island but rich 
in minerals. 

If Magy: ed provinces ’ 








to Hungary in the plebiscite, Cz 


slovakia would lose strategic fron- 

tiers and some good farm land but 

not much industry 

GERMANY’S GAINS 
Czechoslovakia's joss is Ger y’s 





gain 
Addition of industrialized Sude 

tenland means two th to Ger- 

many. First, it moves the German 

frontiers beyond the mountains 

cut the Third Reich off from eastern 


Europe. A door i 
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30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 
° Opposite the Waldor}{-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . . 





Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 


lounge . . . air-conditioned. 

Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 

Special monthly and yearly rates 


The 


HOTEL 
William A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET « NEW YORK 
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Wide of World Affairs 





aa 


In its place there may come a rap- 
prochement with Italy, but that 1s 
in the conversational stage. 























Italy’s immediate gains were im 

estige While the Czech crisis 

toward war Mussolini's 

voice was only faintly heard and 

then it had a threatening tone. But 

— | Ii this is accomplished It | the turn of the crisis toward peace 

de covld be ex ( give Great jis widely credited to Il Duce. It was 

B eV nore assurances of | he who telephoned Hitler and dis- 

s eace—but at a price Some of the suaded him from marching into 

T) é ’ lave been mentioned Sudetenland before the October 1 

, : f deadline. It was Mussolini who in- 

. sy f power in the Mediter-  Guceq Hitler at Munich to relinquish 

nis of influence in Spain is plan to annex Sudetenland all in 
lege on one day 

pcan Cen AE 0 Gey Em Announcements by Britain’s Prime 

; eee re Munich set- | winister Chamberlain reveal that 

; — Frat escaped immediate  yiussolini may expect more than 

OK war but received only the promise Of | prestige from the Munich settle- 

to Ber- | a peace agreement with Hitler. L0ss | The end of the Spanish civil 





in Russia ar is in sight, and this, coupled 


d 
ana Ww 




















not been ¢ with Mussolini’s good will gesture in 

p tees of French | evacuating talian troops from 

se h security Spain, has already regained him 

dele m up since the war, | British friendship. According to 

to the dust. Noth- early reports, the  Italo-British 

WS y sight at present to | friendship is likely to be strength- 

ike it ened—at ish expense—by set- 

{ The French pact with Russia all tling the Spanish war and other 

ve ut abrogated and the agreement Mediterranean problems to the ad- 
tiw Czechoslovakia is in its grave vantage of Premier Mussolini. 


GERMANY’S 
AMBASSADOR DIECKHOFF 


Up and down the steps of the 






State Department tramped dip- 






lomats from the major world 





powers. 







With the signing of the Munich 


“peace pact”, Washington’s dip- 






one 





lomatic row breathed big 





sigh of relief 






SECRETARY OF STATE 
CORDELL HULL 










hose who conferred with 
State Hull 
Mini 
Herr 


Heinrich Dieckhoff, Ambassador 






Secretary ot were 





Vladimir Hurban, ter from 


a 





Hans 





Czechoslov: 







from Germany; Sir Ronald Lind- 


say, 






Ambassador from Great 














Britain, and Count de Saint- 
Questin, Ambassador from 
France. 

Ha & Ewing 


FRANCE’S 
AMBASSADOR de SAINT-QUENTIN 
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(emsgratae POWER POLICY, 
SUPREME COURT ISSUE 





























: ig Supreme Court enters upon a ahead for Furope and the world 
ew term in an atmosphere Some reasons for the changed at- 
de- which ¢ rs ly from that mosphere were fairly obvious 
vhi f Wo years ago and e Administration hostility to- 
t al ward the Court has been tempered 
D by yuna] | tremendously, by the ascendency of 
, rocre ‘ y 1e liberal wing of Justices over the 
G ent for three vears conservative wil in the last two 
J econvenec yn erm 
f M of Octobe 1936. I of decisions explains the 
Admini i ystility toward e|A tion satisfaction. After 
~ | Cour ty which was to re- | losing f its cases in 1935- 
the effort to enlarge its mem- | 36 mg them some cases em- 
oa t hip ng had been apparent bodying New D fundamentals, the 
. The sting of defeat on the enlarge- | GOvernment won 115 cases and lost 
nent issue still was apparent in the only 37 in the past two terms 
Adn io year ago. Tension No New Deal law was invalidated 
heightened by the continuing year. Among those upheld were 
Jute over the appointment of Sen- | the Holding Company, Farm Mort- | 
: 1” Hugo Black, of Alabama, to} gage Moratorium, Municipal Bank- | 
ha membership on the bench. The fact tcy and Home Owners’ Loan Acts. 
" his opponents charged that he hat record left the Constitution- 
once had belonged to the Ku Klux of only one major New Deal 
u K uUsé he co ersy ctment to be passed upon in the | 
nS" CALMER ATMOSPHERE ee ee eT 
1 the present term. The ques- | 
b- This r, in contrast, all was calm | tion in this case is whether the | 
e the Justice hered to begin | power policy represented by TVA | 
de- mu ue histor essio squares the Constitution | 
R ey t ride if , a _ | 
5 si Sixt priv power companies | 
) ihe lew \ in a brief filed last week that 
e | Cou on Du *y violate oth States’ rights 
ate ri Disagreeing with 
1 or about Jus- r courts, the utility interests 
se t- 7 about what lay ‘ 





[Continued on Page 13.] 
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Many problems remain in 
Poland and Hungary must 
fied. Economic issues will < 
close on the heels of the 
memberment, France 





be sati 


Czech di 
won't sur 


Europe. render her voice in European affair 
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The general impression 


esmen, however, is that 


pernaps a paz 


broken out 


in Europe. 
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¢ Pabst pleases millions today. 


has pleased them for five generations 





THE RIGHT ROAD 


The road to refreshment will lead 
you straight to Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


: Brewed to the highest standard... 


.as it 


















re YOU 


a Business 


Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check? 


“vis = } ” 
You've had your chance! It the 


General Manager speaking... 


was 


“Two 


vears ago | warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training 


“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, vou 
remember, but in his spare time he v 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew wha 
he was doing, and I told you then io * 
your eye on Merwin. 

“He's had three raises sinc He has more 
than doubled his salary 
dollar 1 pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting votre. We're mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 


—and he cars cvery 


“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you're 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 





“And now it’s too late. We've got to 
watch our overhead, and you're one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It's easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

* 7 - 

Are YOU one of several million routin« 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acit 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 900,000 ambitious men have asked 
this question during the past 

-and replied with a ringing 


themselves 


thirty years 
“NO!” 


In the quiet of their own home s, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness--under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 
record of achievement 
under the “LaSalk 


Problem Method,” j 
one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi- 
ness. During a single six months’ period, for 


example, reports came in to Las ille from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 


increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These 


able t« 


men were » prog more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have d in an 
other way, because in their training t faced 
continually the very problems tl mus 


later face on the bigger job. They learned b 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
super iston of in expert instructor, tt pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could sce themselves 


[his fact took all the hardship out 
changed it into a fascinating game, 


developing 
of study 













with always the 

: : goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 

It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? —or put it over? Mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following programs of 
home- study training interests you most. 


§) -----== Find Yourself Through LaSalle! -====== 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 






Business Management: Managerial, Modern Foremanship. DEPT. 10348-R CHICAGO 
Sales and Departmental Executive posi 
tion Expert Bookkeeping. I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- Cc. P. A. Coaching for Adva 
+f rut c at . f anced | 
tre Her < er ined Public Accountant, Cost Accountants. | 
ccounta « 

. Training f Mode iness C tonce. | ietetetettaetetetatete ~ Antti tats 
pegtious in ral, whole, OF SPOON? Crean ond Gollaction Gomeeonase a Ny errcnen : 
—= P si is ’ Credit and Collection Corr > e ‘ sot salt 
selling . jection Correspondence Please send me y ee book on the training indicated, and an out- 
Law—LL.B. Degree. Business English. t LaSalle plan t ly free. 


Commercial Law. 


Industrial Management. the pew up-to-date machine shorthand | " 
Traffic Management: Training for posi- Effective Speaking | 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Mar 

ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc Railway Accounting. 


NOTE 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


Stenography 


If you are undecided as to the field which offers y« 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


Stenotypy: Training in 





Present Position. 








u the largest oppor- 


Address..... 
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The following message sent 
by President Roosevelt on 


Sept. 26, direct to the President 
of Czechoslovakia and_ the 
Chancellor of Germany, and 
through the Secretary of State 
to the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and France and their 
respective replies follow in full 
text: 


TT. fabric of peace on the conti- 
nent of Europe, if not through- 
out the rest of the world, is in im- 
mediate danger. The consequences 
of its rupture are incalculable. 
Should hostilities break out the lives 
of millions of men, women and chil- 
dren in every country involved will 
most certainly be lost under circum- 
stances of unspeakable horror. 

The economic system of 
country involved is certain to be 
shattered. The social structure of 
every country involved may well be 
completely wrecked. 

The United States has no political 
eatanglements. It caught in no 
mesh of hatred. Elements of all Eu- 
rope have formed its civilization, 


DESIRE FOR PEACE 

The supreme desire of the Amer- 
ican people is to live in peace. But 
in the event of a general war they 
face the fact that no nation can 
escape some measure of the conse- 
quences of such a world catastrophe. 

The traditional policy of the 
United States has been the further- 
ance of the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by pacific means. It 
is my conviction that all people un- 
der the threat of war today pray that 
peace may be made before, rather 
than after, war. 

It is imperative that peoples every- 
where recall that every civilized na- 
tion of the world voluntarily assumed 
the solemn obligations of the Ke!- 
logg-Briand Pact of 1928 to solve 
controversies only by pacific meth- 
ods. In addition, most nations are 
parties to other binding treaties ou- 
ligating them to preserve peace. 
Furthermore, all countries have to- 
day available for such peaceful so- 
Jution of difficulties which may arise, 
treaties of arbitration and concilia- 
tion to which they are parties. 


“RESORT TO REASON” 

Whatever may be the differences 
in the controversies at issue and 
however difficult of pacific settlement 
they may be, I am persuaded thai 
there is no problem so difficult or so 
pressing for solution that it cannot 
be justly solved by the resort to rea- 
son rather than by the resort to 
force. 

During the present crisis the peo- 
ple of the United States and their 
Government have earnestly hoped 
that the negotiations for the adjust- 
ment of the controversy which has 
now arisen in Europe might reach a 
successful conclusion. 

So long as these negotiations con- 
tinue so long will there remain the 
hope that reason and the spirit of 
equity may prevail and that the world 
may thereby escape the madness of 
a new resort to war. 

On behalf of the 130 millions of 
people of the United States of Amer- 
ica and for the sake of humanity 
everywhere I most earnestly appeal 
to you not to break off negotiations 
looking to a peaceful, fair, and con- 
Structive settlement of the questions 
at issue. 

I earnestly repeat that so long as 
negotiations continue, differences 
may be reconciled. Once they are 
broken off reason is banished and 
force asserts itself. 

And force produces no solution for 
the future good of humanity 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


every 
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From President Benes 
AM deeply moved by your cable 
message. It reached me at a 
moment when our country and our 
nation are feeling so intensely the 
menace of war. 

For twenty years our successive 
governments have pursued a policy 
of peace. They have abided by the 
principle of settling all international 
disputes by peaceful means. They 
have concluded treaties of arbitra- 
tion. They have supported the peace 
policy of the League of Nations and 
they have never offered (opposition) 
against all that line of conduct. Ou: 
Government also signed the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact and will in no case du 
anything that would violate it 


READY TO NEGOTIATE 

Although Czechoslovakia has e]- 
ready made greatest sacrifices in the 
negotiations up to now, sacrifices 
which touch the country’s vital in- 
terests, it does not break off negotia- 
tions, desirous of seeing the conflict 
solved by peaceful means by agree- 
ment. Czechoslovakia has also 
Signed a treaty of arbitration with 
Germany, has already proposed to 
settle the present dispute under its 
terms and is ready to renew this 
offer. 
. Czechoslovakia is grateful to you 
Mr. President, for your message, a 
message which in these grave mo- 
ments can contribute towards a just 
solution of the dispute. I believe 


} that in 


‘The United States News 


Benes, and Prime Ministers Chamberlain and Daladier 


that even today the dispute could be 
settled in a spirit of equity without 
resort to force and the whole Czecho- 
hopes this, will 


slovak nation still 
be the 

The 
defend were it attacked but 
is profoundly convinced with you 
the end war solves no prob- 


case. 
Czechoslovak nation would 


tealf it 
U9Cil ab 





lem and that this is a case in which 
reason, a sense of humanity and 
principle of justice should triumph. 


DR. EDUARD BENES. 
From Chancellor Hitler 


N YOUR telegram received by me 


on September 26th, Your Excel- 
lency addressed to me an appeal in 
the name of the American people, in 
the interest of the maintenance of 
peace not to break off the negotia- 
tions regarding the dispute which 


has arisen in Europe and to strive 
lor a peaceful, honorable and con- 
structive settlement of this question. 
Be assured that I can fully appreci- 
ate the lofty intent on which your 
remarks are based, and that I share 
in every respect your opinion re- 
garding the unforeseeable conse- 
quences of a European war. 
Precisely for this reason, however, 
I can and must refuse all responsi- 
bility of the German people and 
their leaders, if the further develop- 
ment, contrary to all my efforts up 
to the present, should actually lead 
the outbreak of hostilities 
In order to arrive at a fair judg- 
ment regarding the Sudeten-German 
problem under discussion, 
dispensable to consider the incidents, 
in which, in the last analysis the or- 
igin of this problem and its dangers 
has its cause. 


CITES 1938 “BETRAYAL” 

In 1918, the German people laid 
cown their arms, in the firm con- 
fidence that by the conclusion of 
peace with their enemies at that time 
the principles and ideals would be 
realized which had been solemnly an- 
nounced by President Wilson and 
had been just as solemnly accepted 
as binding by all the belligerent 
powers, Never in history has the 
confidence of a people been more 
shamefully betrayed, than it was 
then. The peace conditions imposed 
on the conquered nations in the Paris 
suburbs treaties have fulfilled noth- 
ing of the promises given. Rather 
have they created a political regime 
in Europe which made of the con- 
quered nations world pariahs with- 
out rights and which must be rec- 
ognized in advance by every discern- 
ing person as untenable. 

One of the points, in which the 
character of the dictates of 1919 was 
the most openly revealed, was the 
founding of the Czechoslovakian 
State, and the establishment of its 
boundaries without any consideration 
of history and nationality. The Su- 
deten land was also included there- 
in, although this area had always 
been German, and although its in- 
habitants, after the destruction of 
the Hapsburg monarchy, had unani- 
mously declared their desire for an- 
nexation to the German Reich. Thus 
the right of self-determination, 
which had been proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as the most important 
basis of national life, was simply de- 


to 


it is in- 


| nied to the Sudeten Germans. 


HOLDS TREATY DISREGARDED 

But that was not enough. In the 
treaties of 1919, certain obligations, 
with regard to the German people, 
which, according to the text were 
far-reaching, were imposed on the 
Czechoslovakian state. These obliga- 
tions also were disregarded from the 
first. The League of Nations has 
completely failed to guarantee the 
fulfillment of these obligations in 
connection with the task assigned to 
it. Since then the Sudeten land has 
been engaged in the severest strug- 
gle for the maintenance of its Ger- 
manism. 

It was a natural and inevitable de- 
velopment that after the recovery of 
strength by the German Reich and 
after the reunion of Austria with it 
the urge of the German Sudetens for 
maintenance of their culture and for 


| closer union with Germany increased. 


Despite the loyal attitude of the 
Sudeten German party and its lead- 
ers, the difference with the Czechs 
became ever stronger. From day to 
day it became ever clearer that the 
Government in Prague was not dis- 
posed really to consider seriously the 
most elementary rights of the Sude- 
ten Germans. Rather did it attempt 
with ever more violent methods the 
Czechization of the Sudeten land. 


It was inevitable that this pro- 
cedure would lead to ever greater 
and more serious tensions. The Ger- 


man Government, at first did not in- 
tervene in any way in this develop- 
ment of things, and maintained its 


' justment. 





A NATIONAL LEADER BECOMES AN INTERNATIONAL SPOKESMAN 
- gqpeevimgphed ROOSEVELT shown with a majority of his Cabinet as they met in extraordinary 
session to listen to Prime Minister Chamberlain's address to Parliament (radio in foreground). 


Earlier the President had listened to Chancellor Hitler's speech. 


It was then he had decided to address 


himself directly to the heads of the major powers in an effort to stem the war drive. 


Pictured left to right, clockwise: 
Attorney General Cummings; Secretary of the Navy Swanson; Secretary of 


President Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau; 


Agriculture Wallace; 


Secretary of Labor Perkins; Secretary of War Woodring and Secretary cf State Hull. 





calm restraint, even when the 
Czechoslovakian Government, in May 
ec! this proceeded mobil- 
ization of its army, under the purely 
of German troop 


year toa 





ficticious pretext 
concentrations, 
The renunciation of military coun- 
ter measures at that time in Ger- 
many, however, only served’ to 
strengthen the uncompromising atti- 
tude of the Government in Prague. 
This has been clearly shown by the 
course of the negotiations of the 
Sudeten German party with the gov- 
ernment, regarding a peaceful ad- 
These negotiations pro- 
duced the conclusive proof that the 
Czechoslovakian Government was 
far from thoroughly grasping the 
problem of the Sudeten Germans 
and bringing about an equitable so- 
lution. Consequently conditions in 
the Czechoslovakian state, as is 
generally known, have in the last few 
weeks become utterly intolerable. 


SAYS SUDETENS PERSECUTED 
Political persecution and economic 
oppression have plunged the Sudeten 
Germans into extreme misery. To 
characterize these circumstances it is 


Cordell Hull 


Reason, Not Force, His Guide 
For World Affairs 


T THE elbow of President Roose- 
i velt during many tense hours in 
recent days sat an unflinching but 
calm man of conviction, Cordell Hull, 
the Secretary of State. 


first to address- 
ing Germany 
and Czechoslo- 
vakia and then 
Germany alone 
in the interest 
of peace, it was 
to Mr. Hull that 
the President 
looked primarily 
for counsel. The 
messages re- 
flected the Sec- 
retary’s will to appeal emphatically 
against war no less than the 
President's. 

To hear Mr. Hull in press confer- 
ence, one might gain the impression 
from his words that he felt detached 
from swiftly-moving events abroad. 
But the serious tone in which he 
would say that the United States 
was “interested” showed his feelings 
ran deep. 

Were those feelings for or against 
Chancellor Hitler? 

Precautions were taken against 
any official American expression of 
sympathy for either side in the dis- 
pute over how the Sudeten territory 
should become a part of Germany. 

Foreign diplomats in private con- 
versation, however, said they had no 
doubt where Secretary Hull stood. 

here were unconfirmed reports that 
some subordinate officials felt he 





Cordell Hull 


When it came | 


t} fo] o 
tne fouowin 


214.000 Sudeten 


enough to refer to 


There are at present 


German refugees who had to leave 


house and home in their an- 


their 
across the 


therein 


cestral country and flee 
German border, as they saw 
the last and only possiblity to escape 
from the rey Czechoslovakian 
regime of violence and bloodiest ter- 
countless dead, thousands of in- 


tine 


OlUInNe 


ror, 

jured, ten thousands of persons a 
rested and imprisoned, desolated vil- 
lages are the accusing witnesses be- 


fore world of an outbreak 
of hostilities carried for a 
time by the Prague government 
which you in your telegram rightly 
fear. 

Entirely aside from 
economic life in the 
man territory for 20 years systemati- 
cally destroyed by the Czech Gov- 
ernment, which already shows all the 
Signs of ruin, which you anticipate 
as the result of an outbreak of war 
these are the facts which compelled 
me in my Nuremberg speech of Sep- 


opinion 


iong 


out 


the German 
Sudeten Ger- 





tember 13 to state before the whoie 
world that the deprivation of rights 
of the three and one-half millions 


heople 


might become “too outspoken.” 

Reticence does not come natural 
to Mr. Hull when his convictions are 
involved. 

One firm conviction, built up dur- 
ing 26 years as a Representative and 
Senator from Tennessee, that 
world economic recovery and peace 
itself depend on freer trading among 
the nations. That trading is de- 
pendent on the use of reason, not 
force, in international relations. Mr. 
Hull defines the issue: 

“Is the future of the world to be 
determined by universal reliance 
upon armed force and frequent re- 
sort to aggression, with resultant 
autarchy, impoverishment, loss of in- 
dividual independence, and interna- 
tional anarchy? 

“Or will practices of peace, moral- 


ls 


ity, justice and order under law, 
resting upon sound foundations of 
economic well-being, security and 


progress, guide and govern in inter- 
national relations?” 

A time soon is coming, in Mr. 
Hull's opinion, when it will be impos- 
sible for some nations to take the 
way of force and others the way of 
reason. No government will be able 
to avoid participation in the choice 
of a world course. 

As for American neutrality, the 
Secretary believes the United States 
should mind its own business with- 
out giving any appearance of run- 
ning away from a fight. 

“I noticed,” he says of shootings 
he saw while growing up in the 
Tennessee mountains, “that if a man 
ran away, one of these desperadoes 
might take a shot at him just for fun 
But if a man walked on his own side 
of the street, not getting mixed up in 
the argument, the gunman would 
treat him with the respect he was en 
titled to.” 





n= nd help 


the German Reich 


RECALLS HIS PROPOSAL 








However, to make a St attempt, 
to reach the goal in a peaceful way, 
I made concrete proposals for the 
solution of e proviem In a memov- 
randum delivered on September 23 
to the British mier, which, in the 
meantime has been mad 
Since the Czex slovaklan Govern- 
ment had previously declared itself 
already to be in agreement with the 
British and French Governments 
that the Sudeten German settle- 
ment area would be separated from 
the Czechoslovakian state and 
joined to the German Reich, the 


proposals of the German memoran- 





dum contemplate nothing else than 
to bring about a prompt and equita- 
bie fulfillment of that Czechoslova- 


kian promise, 
It is my 


President, 


Mi. 
when you realize the whole 


Sudeten German 


conviction that you, 


development of the 


problem from inception to the 


of the Week 


present day, will recognize that the 
German Government has truly not 
been lacking either in patience or a 


sincere desire for a peaceful under- 


Standing. 


GERMANY’S LAST WORD 

It is Germany who is to 
for tl is any Sude- 
ten German problem at all 


not Dialne 





the fact tha 
rl + 
anda tha 


the present unjustifiable circum- 
Stances have arisen from it Ths 
terrible fate of the people affected 
by the problem no longer admits of 
a further postponement of its soiu- 
tion. 

The possibilities of arriving at a 
Just settlement by agreement are 


n tne 
memorandum 
not rest with the German 
Dut with the Czech 
governmen 


therefore exhausted wit 
the Germ: 

It does 
Government, 
vakian 


whether it 


propo- 


of an 


Sals 
»Slo- 
to decide 
Wants peat 


ADOLF HITLER 


From 
Prime Minister Chamberlain 
I IS Majesty’s Government hail 
with gratitude the weighty mes- 
Sage that the President of the 
United States has addressed to them 


Government 
indeed es- 


1 


and to certain other 
In this critical time it 
ential to remember what ike 
weigh issues with all 
gravity before embarking on a course 


iswats 





end to the 


from which there may be no retreat. 


His Majesty’: Government ha 
done and are doing their very ut- 
most to secure a peaceful solution of 


the present difficulties and they will 
relax no effort so long as there re- 
mains any prospect of achieving that 





object 


he Prime 


Minister is even 
fart 







today makiz her earnest 





ap- 
peal for settlement negotiation in 


Dy 


which His Majesty’s Government 
would be ready to lend their good 


offices. 
The Pre: 


courage all 


words can but en- 
who sincerely de- 
Sire to cooperate in this endeavor 
His Majesty’s Government, for 
part, respond to the President’s ap- 
peal in all sincerity and without re- 
Serve, and they most earnestly hope 
that the other Governments to which 
it is addressed will do likewise 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


ident’s 


Lnose 


their 
wnel 


From Prime Minister Daladier 
reached 





JOUR moving appeal ha 
me in London at the very mo- 
ment when, in close cooperation 


with the British Government, France 

supreme attempt with a 
Safeguarding all possibility 
OG. an amicable settlement of the con- 
Nat is 


makes a 


view to 


flict t threatening peace. It is 


of special value to me that under 


+ 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Joseph P. Kennedy 


Envoy to England Passes Transition 
Stage from Business to Diplomacy 
OSEPH P,. Kennedy long has had 
J a reputation for ability to “sense” 
ure. He t 
frequently in 


demonstrs 
busi 


speculation and politics before the 


fut 


the 


ability 








chance came to do so in diplomacy 
as Ambassador to England. 

The delicate situation in Europe 
last week gave rise to questions 
whether the “Joe.” as friends call 
him, was te come a cropper in one 
prediction. In London just five 
months ago he had said “there will 
be no general European war at least 
for the rest of this year.” 


Am bass ador 
Kennedy him- 
self evidenced no 
change of mind 

Instead of 
making optimis- 
tic after-dinner 
addresses, he 
Was _ spending 
more time than 
usual in confer- 
Bence with Brit- 
ish officials. Con- 
fidential reports 
on those conferences went speedily 
to the White House. ~ 

In one of the most important con- 
ferences, AMbassador Kennedy spent 
an hour with King George VI at 
Buckingham Palace. at that 
hour was ominous. No report of their 
meeting was made public, but the 
Embassy subsequently advised Amer- 
icans who could to leave England “in 
view of the complicated situation.’ 

Hope for peace was bulwarked the 
next day by word that Germany had 


f 
I 





Joseph P, Kennedy 


NewS 





agreed to a four-power conference on 








the Sudeten issue. Again the Am- 
bassador notified the White House 
The caution or diplomacy is a new 
experience for Mr. Kennedy. Both in 
business and Government, he is 
known for a direct informality which 


gets things done. 

This characteristic caused much 
conjecture when he was appointed to 
the Court of St. James 
whether he would make a 
himself there 


_ lid 
as he aia 





ton and then throughout 
States, 

Would or could an American of 
Irish descent and disposition get 


along with the English? 











Information fr ind is that 
the embryo Amt not only has 
made a place for h elf in the 
English estimation, but tl he 


English have made him 
their viewpoint better € doubt 
is expressed tl his reports have re- 
flected a sympathy with 
of England at present. 

Wherever his sympathies lie, Mr. 
Kennedy is comporting himself in 
the traditions of diplomacy nowa- 
days. As the first chairman both of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and of the Maritime Com- 
mission, he spoke out on occasion 
with bluntness. 

A like bluntness in minor matters 
marked his entry into London life. 
No, he would not wear knee-breeches 
at the British court because he dis- 
liked them. No, he would not in- 
troduce American debutantes to the 
King and Queen because he was too 
busy on problems 

When it came to dealing with the 
serious problems, he accustomed him- 
self to the subtleties of 


practice. 


understand 





lat 


the position 





serious 


diplomatic 


The Official Texts of Chief Executive's Messages to Chancellor Hitler, President egnized and publicly acknowledged 


4 





October 3, 1938 
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OOSEVELTS PLEAS FOR PEACE—AND THE REPLIES + 


moral authority the devoe 
American nation to 
deen 





the entire 


inciples which have rec- 


ind publicly acknowledged 





is now solemnly reaffirmed 
temaining faithful both 
) and the letter of the 
we continue with unfailing 


lo 100K for 





any procedure or 


agreement which may be compatib] 


o 


with the dignity and the vital in- 
terests of the nations involved 
We tru thus to serve to the last 
tne ideal of justice and peace which 
aiways been a link between our 





lati 
DALADIER. 


From President Roosevelt 
to Chancellor Hitler 
The full text of cable- 

gram sent by President Roose- 
clt to the Chancellor of Ger- 
of Sept. 27, 


the 


many on the night 


follou .) 
DESIRE to acknowledge Your Ex- 
cellency’s reply to my telegram 
of September 26. I was confident 
that you would coincide in the opin- 
ion I expressed regarding the un- 
foreseeable consequences and the in- 
calculable disaster which would re- 
suit to the entire world from the 
outbreak of a European war 


The question before the. world to- 


day, Mr. Chancellor, is not the ques- 


tion of errors of judgment or of in- 
Justices committed in the past. It 
is the question of the fate of the 
world today and tomorrow. The 


world asks of us who at this moment 
are heads of nations the supreme ca- 
to achieve the destinies of na- 
without upon them as 
ion and death of 


pacity 
ions fore] 


mutilat 


a price, the 


millions Of ¢itizen: 
Resort to force in the Great War 

failed to bring tranquility. Victory 

ind defeat were alike sterile. That 


lesson the rid should have learned, 
For that reas others I 
addressed on September 26 my appeal 
to Your Excellency and to the Presi- 
dent Czechoslovakia and to the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
France. 


CONTINUED NEGOTIATIONS 

The points I sought to em- 
phasize first, all matters 
difference between the German 
and the Czechoslovak 
could and should be set- 
tled by pacific methods; second, 
that the threatened alternative of 
the use of force on a scale likely to 


result in a general war 


yn above all 


of 





ol 


two 

were, that 
of 
government 
government 


and, 








IS aS unneces- 


Sary as it is unjustifiable. It is, 
therefore, supremely important that 
negotiations should continue with- 


out Interruption until a fair and con- 
tructiv s reached 

My conviction on these two points 
deepened responsible 

Statesmen have officially stated 

an agreement in principle 

ready been reached between the 


e solution 
is beca use 
that 


has '- 











ernment of the German Reich and 
the government of Czechoslovakia, 
although the precise time, method 
id detail of carrying out that agree- 
1ent 1 SS ue 

Wha ences may 
be, and whatever their merits may be 

and upon them I do not and need 
not undertake to pass—my appea’ 


was solely that 
tinued until 


found, and 


negotiations be con- 
a peaceful settlement is 


at thereby a resort to 





force be avoided 

Present negotiations still stand 
open. They can be continued if you 
will give the word. Should the need 


for supplementing them become evi- 
dent, nothing stands in the way of 


Widening their 


scope into a confer- 





ence of all the nations directly inter. 
ested in the present controversy, 
Such a meeting to be held immedi- 
ately—in some neutral spot in Eu- 
tope—would offer the opportunity 


for this and correlated 


be solved ina 


questions to 
ice, of fair 
and, in all human probabil- 
ity, with g1 permanence. 
In my considered judgment, and in 
the 1t of the experience 
centu conti re- 
niain the only way by whi the im- 
mediate problem can be disposed of 
upon any lasting basis 
AN “HISTORIC SERVICE” 
Should you agree to a solution in 
this peaceful manner I am convinced 


spirit of just 


dealing, 
t 





eater 





of this 


nued negotiations 





y, 





that hundreds of millions through- 
cut the world would recognize your 
action as an outstanding historic 


service to all humanity 

Allow me to state my unqualified 
conviction that history, and the souls 
of every man, woman, and child 
Whose lives will be lost in the threat- 
ened war will hold us and all of us 
accountable should we omit any ap- 
peal for its prevention. 

The Government of the United 
States has no political involvements 
iz. Europe, and will assume no obli- 
gations in the conduct of the present 
negotiations. Yet in our own right 
we recognize our responsibilities as a 
part of a world of neighbors. 

The conscience and the impelling 
desire the people of my country 
demand that the voice of their 
ernment be raised again and 
» avert and to avoid war. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


of 
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yet 
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6.800.000 Germans in the United States 
the September 26 issue ol 








as published in 
The United States News, is corre how 
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Yet I venture the suggestion that nol 
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want to return to the Reich 
I Y nationality that coun I 


freedom and oppor- 
McFARLAND 
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The “Thursday Plan” 
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every particular except 
idea of the form of the warrants was 
he argument of our native 
would bankr 


ered in the same 
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ment was mada that 
enrich merchants but im- 
them Mer 


50 per cent tor new 


chant now pa} 


poverish 


from 10 per cent 





business by ads and other methods. The 
tremendous amount of new _ busines 
generated by the warrants would cost a 
maximum of 2 per cent which certainly 
wouldn't merchants as 
much as the average of 25 per cent now 


impoverish the 


spent 

The next statement in the editorial 
was to the effect that because would 
cost $1,622.40 to redeem one individual 
yearly supply of $1,560 in warrants that 


the State had lost that amount TI 
If I borrowed 


$1.560 today and had the use of it a 
t 
t 


is a new way of figuring 


hen paid $1,622.40 I would fig 





which would be pretty « 





I were a merch and expe 
25 per cent off the 

The next 
no reason to suppose that the 


money mysel! 
There 


sccneme 


Statement 1s that 





would increase spending in Califor- 
nia As much purchasing power 
would be lost as gained . . There 
not one < » be lost tha va fo 
with e demand for goods created by} 


this new purchasing power all our un- 
employed would be put to work and our 


factories and machines will be 


100 per cent instead of about 50 per 
cent as at esent 

The editorial states that the holde 
would want to get rid of the warrants 
as quickly possible It is the forced 





draft of the stamps that will 
purchasing medium cir 
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articles of household orna- 


important use for cop- 
per, nowever, is in the electric power 
ndustry Either as pure copper or 
ypper alloys, it is extensively used in 


ifacture of parts for generators, 





motors, transformers, switchboards 
mission and distribution sys- 
electric light bulbs and count- 

less electric appliances 
Cop) ce and copper wires play 
i nportant part in the generation 
d transmission of electrical energy. 
The world’s tremendous mileage of 
elephone and telegraph systems 
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opper has been 
made possible in large part by the 
efficiency of the copper mining in- 

! copper in ade- 





quate quantities at a iower price 


stablishments of 
industry today bear little 


resemblance to the primitive meth- 


once used The first miners 
worked with the simplest of tools 
The first mines could exploit only 


the richer deposits of ore 
»f the avenues of development 
enabled the working of 


whicn Nas 
wer-grade ores has been the use of 
shovels 


large-size electrified power 
nd other similar equipment for sur- 


ace mining 
Another avenue has been improve 
Under 
mining, for ex 


inderground mining. 
iving system of 
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copper mining industry 


ized gravity. Underground mine 


e been equipped with scraping 
and loading machinery, capacity and 
peed of mine hoists has been Iin- 
creasec id transportation facilities 


improved 
obstacles were overcome by 
under- 


Many 
1e industry In 


developing 


yund mines Almost immediately 
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» protect men and tools 


increased, heat, hu- 
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dustry also has improved methods of 


from the ore: 


Same 


extracting copper 
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e improvements 
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f high-grade ore to mass 


mining of the low-grade deposits 

In the early days of the industry 
sorted the valuable 
waste primarily by 


improve- 


minerals from 
of gravity. Later 


ments included preparatory proce- 


ire such as fine grinding 


ORES YIELDING MORE 


Bevinning about 1900 a new lecii- 
nique called “froth flotation” was de- 


veloped for extracting the copper 
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mixed with 
relatively minute quantities of one 

1 agents. The mix- 
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by mechanical agitation or by blow- 
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process, a 
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bubbles and are floated to the top, 
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» be aped off or otherwise Coi- 
re ile the waste particles re- 
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The invention of “froth flotation,’ 
ollowed by the additional refineme! 
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flotation,” has been 
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the major factor making possibie 
working of low-grade ores As a 


consequence of the development 
approxi- 


e processes of smelting 


mately one-half more copper is re- 
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the ore, now recoveries of 90 per cent 
or more are the expected perform- 
ance. This means that as much cop- 
per is now obtained from a 20-pound 
ore as was obtained from a 30-pound 
ore under the old methods. 


OLD WORKINGS CONTINUED 

In addition to enabling the open- 
the new processes 
coppe! made it 
possible to continue many old work- 


ing of new mines, 


of extracting have 


ings in production, 

What development of the methods 
mining low-grade ores means to 
shown by the fact 
that approximately 85 per cent of the 
reserves of the 
low-grade 
type which can be mined only by the 
modern processes 
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country 1s 


otal copper ore 
United States are of the 


Research of the copper industry, 
moreover, is directed toward the de- 
velopment of better copper alloys 
and new uses for copper. In both 
mining efficiency and the develop- 
ment of uses for copper, the 
American mining industry 
leads the for the rest of the 
world. 
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Our Foreign Trade 
And the War Scares 





War fright and world trade... 
Foreign buying fails to increase... 


Gold for goods. | 


RADE with the rest of the world still fails to 

disclose signs that its development can pro- 
vide the answer to this country’s internal eco- 
nomic problems. 

This trade has been looked upon as a source 
of big new orders for American industry in the 
event that war had occurred and had continued 
for a time in Europe. The end of the war threat 
can mean a shift to more nearly a peace-time 
basis in trade. 

Foreign nations recently have stepped up 
purchases of war implements and war materials, 
as well as of farm products that would have 
been required in wartime. Those purchases now 
could be contracted. 

During August of this year 
which official figures are available 
American goods increased slightly over July, but 
they failed to increase in the normal seasonal 
amount. Their total was $230,621,000 as against 
$277,031,000 in August a year ago. That total 
now is made up in larger part of farm products 
and in smaller part of industrial products than 
it was in 1937. 


TRADE BALANCE UPSET 


This country during August stepped up its pur- 
chases of foreign products as compared with July 
but buying abroad still was far below last year. 
Imports amounted to $165,540,000 in August as 
against $140,836,000 in July of this year. But 
last year in August these purchases had been 
$245,668.000 

Out of this situation emerges the fact that the 
United States is continuing to sell a larger total 
of goods abroad than it is buying from abroad. 
The excess of exports as compared with imports 
amounted to $65,081,000 in August and for the 
first eight months of this year has amounted to 
$781,363,000. 

Inasmuch as the remainder of the world owes 
large sums of money to the United States on 
which interest must be paid if default is to be 
avoided, a normal situation would call for this 
country to buy more from abroad than it sells, 
in order that debtors can more easily obtain dol- 
lars with which to make payment. 

However, the reverse is true and this results 
in a continued flow of gold to this country, not 
only out of fright over war possibilities, but to 
make payment on American goods that were 
purchased when dollar exchange was not readily 
at hand from the sale of goods in the Ameri- 
can market. 


GOLD INFLOW PROBLEM 


As this unbalanced condition continues year 
after year, the United States gradually is be- 
coming the possessor of the great bulk of the 
world’s monetary gold. Already so much gold 
is on hand that the Treasury and Reserve Board 
have difficulty handling it. So long as this 
country is willing to accept unneeded gold in 
exchange for its raw materials and industrial 
products the present unbalanced situation can 
continue, provided the buyers do not run out of 
gold. Eventually, however, grave problems will 
rise. 

Trade experts are expecting that if recovery 
progresses inside the United States there will be 
heavier purchases of foreign goods, thereby re- 
sulting in a better balanced relationship between 
imports and exports. Also, if war scares can 
be avoided for a longer period in the future, 
the ground work may be laid for removing some 
of the many tariff and exchange barriers that 
now stand in the way of world trade. This 
country’s reciprocal trade agreement policy then 
could be operated to advantage 

Just now, however, the world situation con- 
tinues unsettled. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


ELMER F. ANDREWS, Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator, Department of Labor: I do not believe 
I am forcing a comparison when I say that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 establishing 
minimum wages, maximum hour regulation, and 
providing for regulation of child labor, is a pres- 
ent-day necessity, if we are to avoid the indus- 
trial and economic Balkanization of the United 
States, with all the rivalry, bitterness, misunder- 
Standing, hatred and eventual bloodshed that 
would result therefrom. 

We do not have to be concerned fundamentally 
about American industry, American business, the 
American form of Government .so long as the 
American wage earner, farmer, and business man 
have healthy human desire and demand for more 
of the necessities, the decencies, and then the 
comfortable and pleasant things and services of 
life. It will be time to worry about our national 
health when our people sink into a dull accept- 
ance of little and then of less and less—or if their 
needs and their demands for the necessities, the 
decencies, and the comforts, so abundantly pos- 
sible in modern civilization, are denied them. 

The enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 is proof that our political democ- 
racy can accommodate and function along with 
economic and industrial democracy; that our 
American patterns and traditions of government 
can still meet the needs of wage earners and em- 
ployers, protecting the several States in the in- 
terests of all. (From an address before the 
Southern States Industrial Council at Birming- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 29). 
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OUR GROWING RECOVERY ...NEW PROBLEMS 
FOR BUSINESS INVESTIGATORS. .WAR VS. TRADE 
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S THE chart above reveals, the recovery movement in this country 
I is being confirmed by an important rise in both factory employment 


and factory pay rolls. 


Although many more jobs are being offered by factories than during 
May and June the number still is far below that of August, 1937, when 
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the contraction of both pay rolls and jobs set in. 

Pay rolls, which fell more sharply than jobs, are rising faster as hours 
of work are increased in many lines. 

The new wage and hour control law may produce some special rise in 
both indices late in October. 





(ecsqrazcas American Industry on the Upswing: 
More Jobs, Bigger Pay Rolls, Heavier Spending 


\ hw clearing of the latest crisis in European 

affairs strikes this country just at a time 
when industry at home is establishing a strong 
recovery trend. 

Indications of this business improvement are 
increasingly conclusive. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production will rise above 90 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average during September. It was 
88 in August and 76 in May at the bottom of the 
depression. A level of 100 by January 1 is being 
predicted by government economists. 

Production increases are reflected in employ- 
ment figures. August saw factory employment 
rise by nearly five per cent, with 320,000 new 
workers hired. Pay rolls increased by about 
nine per cent or $12,000,000 weekly. 


This official Depart- 
ment of Labor report. on 
IN EMPLOYMENT 

factory employment and 
AND PAY ROLLS pay rolls was accompa- 
nied by an unofficial estimate that September 
will see further gains in both production and 
employment. The chart at the top of this page 
shows the ups and downs of this vital index 
over the years since 1929, 

Recovery to date has occurred without sub- 
stantial help from the automobile industry and 
without the full effect of Federal Government 
spending. 

The automobile industry has yet to swing into 
full production on 1939 models. Step-up of pro- 
duction in this important industry will be re- 
flected through many other industries and in 
general trade. At the same time, the gradually 
developing Government program of spending on 
large-scale public works will be of increased im- 
portance in the months ahead. 

However, there continue to be adverse factors. 

Nearly all of Europe turned from normal pur- 
suits to mobilization and war preparation. Cap- 
ital has been in wild flight. This situation now 
will clear up but it will leave its mark as Ger- 
many sets about dominating central and east- 
ern Europe. 

At the same time, too, American agriculture 
continues to find itself in a rather bad way and 
price rises in the home building field are draw- 
ing official warnings that labor and industry 
will be killing the goose that lays the golden egg 
if they persist in trying to get rich quick at the 
first sign of a pick-up. 

Two factors are going to play an important 
part in what happens in American industry and 
finance from here on out, 

One of these factors is Government spending. 

The official figures show that only two parts 
of the President's spending-for-recovery pro- 
gram are clicking six months after Mr. Roose- 
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velt recommended that program to Congress. 
One of these is the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and the other is the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. WPA from July 1 
to date has paid out more than $550,000,000 as 
compared with less than $325,000,000 in the same 
period a year ago. The AAA has sent $108,000,- 
000 in checks to farmers as against $44,500,000 
for the same period last year. 

Otherwise, however, there is little to show 
in the way of concrete expenditure, 

The so-cafled $800,000,000 slum clearance pro- 





A view of the business future. Facts 
confirm the recovery trend. Meaning 
of the latest gold rush. 











gram to date is a $2,500,000 program where last 
year, in the same period, it had been a $16,500,000 
program. The much heralded billion dollar pub- 
lic works program is fulfilled to the extent of 
$27,000,000 where iast year, when the Govern- 
ment was trying to cut down on expenditures, it 
amounted to $48,000,000 at this stage. What 
was to be a vast $140,000,000 rural electrification 
program actually has involved an outlay of 
$330,000 where a year ago $1,880,000 had been 
spent. 


The meaning of all of 


AHEAD IF PLANS this is that if the Fed- 
eral Government is to ful- 


TO BE REALIZED fill the spending plans 


accepted by Congress after they had been out- 
lined by the President, then large expenditures 
lie ahead. 

With the production and trade indices re- 
vealing improvement even before the Govern- 
ment had mobilized its full contemplated spend- 
ing power there is every chance that those in- 
dices will be given a further push when the 
Government program actually does start to 
click, The time for that click now is described 
as next spring and summer. 

A second factor that can influence American 
trade and finance may be making itself felt by 
that time. 

This additional factor is provided by the 
immense supplies of gold that are piling up 
in this country and that will pile up further 
unless the air clears completely in Europe. The 
United States, of which some American busi- 
ness men despair, looks highly attractive as a 
haven to European capitalists who are in doubt 
of their fate from day to day. 

So great is the attraction of this country’s of- 


LARGE SPENDING 


fer to pay thirty-five American dollars for each 
ounce of gold that the gold supply is skyrocket- 
ing toward a value of fourteen billion dollars. 
Even if the gold flow should reverse itself for 
a time the United States would continue to hold 
nearly sixty per cent of the world’s monetary 
gold. 

From a financial point of view officials regard 
the situation as fantastic. 

To release the more than $800,000,000 worth of 
gold held in the Treasury’s cash account would 
force the excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
Banks to a point near $4,000,000,000. Those re- 
serves could serve as the base for an expansion 
of credit amounting to about $32,000,000,000. 


The White House and 
AS A BASE FOR the ——— “" a 
ning to wonder how long 
NEW EXPERIMENTS Congress is going to be 
content to look at the vast gold hoard with its 
potential importance as a base for a vast credit 
and currency expansion, without experimenting 
with the use of that hoard to deal with some of 
this nation’s economic troubles. 


Wonder of this type at the White House and 
Treasury, in turn, is causing thought to be given 
to ways that investment might be stimulated 
and guided by the Government so that inflation 
moves in Congress can be discouraged or 
headed off. 

The more orthodox of the President's ad- 
visers are worried over the thought that the 
business improvement now under way, and the 
impetus to that improvement which may come 
in the months ahead, will touch off a credit ex- 
pansion—based upon existing excess bank re- 
serves—that cannot be controlled. 


THE GOLD HOARD 


The New Deal advisers on the other hand are 
increasingly pained at the sight of the United 
States sitting on top of an accumulation of 
wealth and resources such as the world has 
never before seen and yet lacking the intelli- 
gence to utilize that wealth and those resources 
to provide work and a decent living for its citi- 
zens. 

These advisers are urging that, instead of de- 
veloping a case of nerves over the reappearance 
of a new gold rush to the United States, this 
Government should be figuring out ways to pro- 
vide work for idle dollars and thereby turn 
what now is a budding recovery into a broad up- 
turn that would provide work for all. 

Now that war scares in Europe are passing 
this country is left smack up against a glaring 
problem of economic reorganization growing 
out of its very apparent wealth of capital and of 
unused resources of man power and raw mate- 
rials. 

OweEN L. Scort. 
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Hurdles in the Path 
Of ‘Monopoly’ Quiz 





Slow motion for monopoly investi- 
gation. . . . New problems rise, ... 


Plans for the future. 








HE National Economic Committee is moving 
slowly with preparation for its inquiry into 
the working of the American business system. 

Many problems are rising to complicate the 
task of the investigators. One of the biggest 
of these problems is the latent hostility of many 
important business groups who see the coming 
study as a source of future trouble. 

Committee members are engaged now in an 
intensive campaign to convince business that 
there is no intention to use information given 
to the committee as the basis for anti-trust law 
prosecutions. These members, too, are assuring 
business that the investigation is not designed 
as a method of gathering campaign ammuni- 
tion for future political use. 

But then there are other problems as well. 

The scope of the inquiry is to be so broad that 
there is uncertainty over which lines of study 
should be given preference. A staff of about 75 
economists has been built up, but this staff faces 
the initial problem of getting its bearings and 
of examining available material before pushing 
on to new fields. 


SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 


Another problem grows out of the fact that 
the initial appropriation of $500,000 is not going 
to finance the sort of investigation that the Eco- 
nomic Committee wants to make. Available 
funds will run out by next July 1 when the study 
itself will just be getting well under way. A 
request is likely to be made for an additional 
$2,000,000 to finance an inquiry that would ex- 
tend over an additional eighteen months. The 
committee wants to be sure not to take steps 
that would arouse opposition in Congress before 
the new money is voted. 

There, too, is the further fact that the events 
abroad served to shift attention from domestic 
problems and to threaten to alter the whole eco- 
nomic picture that the monopoly committee was 
supposed to investigate. A clearing of the air 
abroad will permit officials to get their minds 
back on the business at hand. 

A glimpse that shows the character of that 
business is afforded by steps already taken. 

Most progress has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with a compilation of information con- 
cerning business practices that seem to run coun- 
ter to the nation’s basic anti-monopoly trade 
policy. These agencies are ready to go ahead 
with hearings to disclose facts and figures and 
to reveal methods. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION DATA 


The Department of Commerce is Just now set- 
ting out to gather basic information about trade 
associations in the United States. Information 
that results is expected to be only the working 
basis for further inquiry. But the investigators 
do hope to get important contributions from 
questions asked of trade association executives. 
These are: 

“What do you feel have been the significant 
contributions of this trade association to your 
industry? Under existing law, what other im- 
portant contributions do you feel are possible in 
the future? If there were no legal limitations 
or area of doubt, what additional activity or 
activities would you endeavor to develop with 
the expectation that they would significantly 
benefit your membership? What activities en- 
gaged in by some associations do you feel are 
contrary to the public interest?” 

Answers to these questions and answers to 
questions submitted .o insurance companies will 
provide the first batch of new material from 
which additional studies wil] stem. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CARROLL B. HUNTRESS, Eastern Sales Mana- 
ger, The Republic Coal & Coke Company, Chi- 
Coal versus water power is the most im- 
portant issue confronting the American people 
The primary reason lies not in the fact that the 
consumption of the water-power program of the 
Federal Government would ruin the coal and 
railroad transportation industries, along with 
public utilities, plunging the nation into chaos 
with endless breadlines. 

It is now evident that the Federal power pro- 
gram jeopardizes the jobs of close to 150,000 
miners and railroad men who, whether or not 
all prefer our form of government, do want to 
continue in the mining of coal and in railroad 
work. For every two miners displaced because 
of the inroads of competitive energy sources, one 
railroad man loses his job. The employment of 
countless others is hazarded by the vicious circle 
of the power program. 

Conservatively, close to a million people would 
be added to the relief rolls, to say nothing of the 
dislocation of other industries and the destruc- 
tion of revenue sources to the extent of billiuns 
of dollars. And the present Federal Government 
proposes to spend over one billion dollars on a 
power program that would accomplish that very 
purpose. 

If ever there was a call for a crusading spirit, 
this is the occasion. May this meeting and others 
elsewhere, wherever men live on coal, prompt a 
national conference of representatives of all par- 
ties engaged in the production of coal and the 
operation of railroads. 

(From an address before the 28th annual con- 
vention of the New York State Retail Solid Fuel 
Merchants Association at Albany, Sept. 23.) 
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America’s newest gold 


| 


rush comes to an end as 
Europe looks toward peace 
instead of war. 

difficul- 
ties in the wake of the Euro- 


New financial 


pean crisis and the Treas- 
ury’s preparations to handle 
them. The latest develop- 
ments in our perennial “gold | 
problem” are told here. 











HE AGREEMENT of Germany 

France, Great Britain and Italy 
for a peaceful disposition of the Su- 
deten German problem also helped 
solve the Treasury’s most pressing 
problem—the handling of the inflow 
of foreign gold to this country. 

Ever since the United States de- 
valued the dollar in 1934 making each 
ounce of gold worth $35 instead of 
only $20.67, the Treasury has been 
faced with the problem of disposing 
of the incoming flood of foreign gold 
so as not to disturb business here. 

Never has gold poured into this 
country as fast as during recent 
weeks when Europe appeared about 
to begin another World War. Since 
Jwy 31, approximately 700 million 
dollars’ worth of the yellow metal 
has been added to the United States’ 
already more than bountiful supply. 

Since the latter part of August gold 
has come here at an average rate of 
about 125 million dollars a week, a 
rate which, if continued for two 
years, would bring all the gold in the 
world to this country. 


The store of gold in the United 
States, which stood at seven billion 
dollars on Feb. 1, 1934, is nearly 


as large today 
with the European out 


look fo 
peace, foreign 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


investors who have 
surplus fund 
here fo 


been converting thelr 
into gold and 
safe-keeping are begin 

| of normal investments and 
signs there soon may be an outflow of 
gold 


CREDIT STRUCTURE EXPANDS 

In handling gold inflow since 
1934 the Treasury has varied a good 
deal from its usual practices. 

The normal procedure when gold is 
imported is for it to be turned over 
to the Treasury, which pays the im- 
porter, or a commercial bank acting 
for him, with a check payable out 
of one of the checking balances kept 


sending 





tnere 


are 


the 


by the Treasury in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 
Next the Treasury “deposits” the 


gold in Washington in the Gold Cer- 
tificate Fund (merely a bookkeeping 
transaction) to the credit of the 
Federal Reserve Bank concerned 
with the transaction, and at the same 
time that bank increases the Treas- 
ury’s check-book balance 

The imported gold, still held in 
New York or elsewhere by the Treas- 
ury, thus in effect belongs to the 
Federal Reserve bank, but it en- 
tirely subject to government control 
and may not be exported or physic- 
ally moved without government au- 
thority. 

These steps leave the government 
owning no more gold or money than 
it owned before the gold’s arriva!. 
But the national stock of monetary 
gold has increased by the amount 
of the imported bullion, and total 
bank deposits have been swelled by 
the amount of the check which : 
Treasury paid out to the importer or 
his agent. This means that the credil 
structure has been expanded 
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Meanwhile, the member-bank re- 
serves in the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem have been simultaneously 


creased through the deposit to 
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PREPARED FOR WITHDRAWALS 
In part of 1936 it was 
feared tremendous inflow 
of gold United States was 
adding too much to the potential 
credit base and therefore, in order 
to remove danger of possible infla- 
tionary consequences, the policy of 
gold sterilization was adopted. 
Under this policy, the procedure 
for handling gold imports was the 
| same as has been described except 
that the Government paid for the 


latter 
the 
the 


tne 
that 
to 


gold with borrowed funds and thus 
prevented it from adding directly to 


the credit structure. 

Sterilization of gold was aband- 
oned in April of this year and $1,- 
183,000,000 of gold was desterilized. 

From the time the sterilized gold 
fund was eliminated until Sept. 21 
incoming gold was bought with funds 
taken from the working balance of 
the Treasury, and the gold was de- 
posited in the general fund. This 
was done, Treasury officials ex- 
plained, so that a cushion of idle 
gold could be built up in the general 
fund for in other nations 
began reclaiming their metal. 

Recent imports of gold have been 
so heavy that the Treasury decided 
on Sept. 21 to release some of the 
idle gold in order to bolster the Gov- 
ernment’s working balance. 

The amount of gold retained in the 
general fund, totaling more than 800 
million dollars, plus the two billion 
dollar stabilization fund, according to 
Secretary Morgenthau, is adequate to 
meet any withdrawal of gold which 
is likely to develop 


GOLD FROM EXPORTS 
idle gold in 
Tr ount has 
the same effect as the desterilization 
last spring. If all 


use case 


The release of the the 
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of gold last s} the more 
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(SASGPTIAIs A NEW POLITICAL ISSUE: 
QUESTION OF "FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS" 





| 
Interest revives in the 
political wars at home, now | 
that Europe is demobilizing. | 
Thought about American | 
foreign policy, provoked by | 
the war scare abroad, adds | 
a complication to the cam- | 
The situa- 
tion and what is being said | 


paign outlook. 


are reviewed here. 








66 HAT next?” is being asked 
wearily by many nominees for 
Congress as they begin the last 
month of campaigning before the 
election on the eighth of November. 
The prospect when Congress ad- 
journed in the spring was for a cam- 
paign on New Deal issues not unlike 
those of 1934 and 1936. Both Re- 
publican attacks and Democratic de- 
fenses of Roosevelt policies had a fa- 
miliar ring. 

Then came the President’s inter- 
vention in State primaries. When 
he took to the stump to denounce 
some Democrats and praise others 
seeking party nomination, it was | 
widely predicted that the action 
might become a dominant compaign 
issue. 

Few of the office-seekers expected 
that the foreign policy of the United 
States would be debated nationally. 
True, the reciprocal trading pro- 
gram was a subject of some dispute. 
But there was no talk for or against 
American moves to assure world 
peace or about “foreign involve- 
ments.” | 


FOREIGN POLICY AN ISSUE 

Now all that is changed. Danger 
of a devastating war in Europe made 
this country forget domestic politics 
to a large extent for the while. Talk 
turned more to foreign policy, and 
Republicans began arraigning the 
Administration on that score. 

President Roosevelt, according to 
trustworthy accounts, was beset with 
conflicting advice. Internationalists 
close to him wanted this Govern- 
ment to act more quickly and posi- 
tively to further the cause of peace 
than he eventually did. Isolationists 
counseled to the last that this Gov- 
ernment remain aloof. Reminders 
that an election soon would be held 
were plentiful. 

The phrasing of the President’s 
final appeal to Chancellor Hitler in- 
dicated he had the possible political 
repercussions in mind. Urging a con- 
tinuance of negotiations, the mes- 
Sage at the same time said the 
United States had no involvements | 
in Europe and would assume no ob- 
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gress with a 


nominate Governor Herbert 


ligations 

Dispatches fr Y 
abroad credited the escape from wa! 
to this move by the President. Othe: 
dispatches said Premier Mussolini 
dissuaded Hitler from war at the last 


ym some capital 








hour, and the Washington message 
was a “coincidenee 

Whichever version is correct, the 
first reactions among _ politicians 
were that the Administration would 
benefit politically next month. But 
Democrats kept their fingers crossed 





while Republicans warned that this 
Government should mind its own 
business 

Rumblings of over fol 
eign policy were last week in 
0th the Democratic Republican 
conventions of New York. From the 
Democratic side it was a case of 
pledging “no entanglements”; from 


the Republican, an assertion that a 


fe 


ticket 
President de- 
gned win the support the 
merican Labor Party. Representa- 

James M. Mead, a New Dealer 
and regarded highly by union labor 
was nominated to fill out the term of 
1e ] and. Th 
Deal un- 


term a 
and 


of 


nan for fourth on 


ndorsed the 


Dy 
A 
Live 


to 
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Senator Royal Cope 
New 


late 
platform praised the 
reservedaly. 

The 
nominated the young prosecutor of 
racketeers in New York, Thomas E 
Dewey, to oppose Governor Lehman 
Although the party platform took the 
Federal Administration to t 
] Mr. Dewey confined 


proniems In 


Republicans enthusiastically 


ask on 
points 
to State his ac- 
> speech 

John Lord O’Brian, a prominent 
Buffalo lawyer, was chosen to contest 
for Senator Wagner’s seat. The Re- 


publican nominee for the two-year 





—Harris & Ewing 





THE “THURSDAY PLAN” ON TUESDAY 
HERIDAN DOWNEY, advocate of the “$30 Every Thursday” 


pension plan, and victor over 


President. 


Senator McAdoo in the recent | 
California Democratic primary, arrives at the White House on a 
Tuesday with two other successful nominees for a chat with the 
Left to right: Ellis E. Patterson, nominee for Lieut. 


Governor; Colbert L. Olson, nominee for Governor, and Sheridan 





Downey. | 
| 


strong minority in Congress was in- 
surance against entanglements. 

Said Senator Robert F. Wagner be- 
fore his renomination by the Demo- 
cratic convention: 

“Our purpose is to go about our 
peaceful missions, without fear of 
anyone and without anyone’s favor, 
taking sides with none and free from 
entanglements with all.” 

Said Representative Bruce Barton 


tae 


val 


keynoting for the Republicans: 


“The menace of armed dictator- 
ships in Europe is greater than it 
ever was, with the same grave danger 
that we again may be involved. 

“At such a time of crisis it i 
mendously important to have 
balanced Congress—that is, 
strong minority party 
Democrats proceeded to re- 
H. Leh- 


a 


The 


Senate term is Edward Corsi, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Welfare in New 
York City. 

The tenor of speeches in the con- 
ventions and elsewhere during the 
week indicated much will be said in 
the campaigns for Congress, at least, 
about the American attitude toward 
dictators abroad and the alleged pos- 
sibility of fascism on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Lester J. Dickinson, the Republican 
Senatorial nominee in Iowa, declared 
in Chicago that the voters should 
not epcourage “an Administration in- 
‘lined to involve America with other 
democracies in enforcing a quaran- 
tine against aggressor nations.” 

“This ¢ountry,” he said, “can best 
be served by putting into positions ot 
influence men who believe in peace 


and who will resist this Administra- | labels.” 
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¢ EUROPEANS 


SYMBOL OF 
HE modernistic, white marble home of the Federal Reserve 


The United States News 
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—Harris & Ewing 


STABILITY 


Board in Washington presents a picture of stability in troubled 





times as banking officials ponder the alarming increase in gold 
reserves, 





leased, excess reserves of Federal Re- 
serve Banks would be raised to more 
than four billion dollars. 

The fact that only a small pro- 


| 
' 


portion of the large inflow of gold re- 
cently has gone into long-term in- 
vestments, Government officials 


pointed out, indicates it is quite likely 


/» 
2 








be withdrawn if stable 
restored in Europe. 
h withdrawal funds, except 
slight psychological effect, 
is not expected have any defla- 
tionary consequence in this country 
Even if there had been no net 
movement to this country 3 


much of it may 


ons are 





ot 
some 


ine) 


ta) 
capllal 


far this year, the heavy purchases 
of merchandise here by Europeans 
above their sales would Have made 
it necessary to ship gold 


n 1937, Americans paid out 59 
million dollars more for foreign mer- 
chandise and services than they re 
ceived. Through August of this vear 
the balance of trade was in the op 
posite direction with total net pay- 
ments to this country for its exports 
amounting to about 100 million dol- 
lars a month. 


TRIPARTITE PACT AT WORK 

The period which has just 
been experienced also has shown 
the value of the Tripartite Monetary 
Agreement , 

“I do want to say,” commented 
Secretary Morgenthau at a press con 
ference last week, “that we have been 
through a very difficult period both 
in the foreign exchange market an’ 
the government bond market I 





Power Policy Among Issues Before 


[Continued From Page 9.] 
said any claim that the TVA power 
projects have a relation to the im- 
provement of navigation “is irrecon- 
ciliable with reason, common sense 
or intellectual honesty.” 


TVA DECISION NEARS 


The Court will hear oral arguments 


on the question in mid-October, and 
probably hand down its decision be- 
fore Congress reconvenes. A ruling 
adverse to the Government could 
have far-reaching consequences for 
the entire Roosevelt power develop- 


ment program 

Among the 400 file for 
action are several dealing with the 
Wagner Act. These have to do with 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Board 
and the propriety of some of its rul- 
ings Constitutional questions re- 
garding the guarantee of collective 
bargaining rights in the Act already 


cases on 


have been decided 
The Court will be called upon to 
tion in seeking to give free advice 


to either side in Europe, if thereby 
we may become a party to a Euro- 
pean struggle.” 

Full 


lort to 


support of the President's ef- 
assure peace was expressed 
before a Repuplican rally in Kansas 


City, Mo., by Herbert Hoover. But 
when it came to domestic policies, 
the former President evidenced the 
conviction that the New Deal repre- 
sents a fascist philosophy no less 
than the governments of the “ag- 
gressor nations” Mr. Roosevelt de- 
nounced last year 

“Many of Mr. Roosevelt’s objec- 


tives are hoary with reaction,” his 
predecessor said. “They include 
the destruction of the independence 
of the judiciary, That dates with 
Charles I. 


“They include a new and avowed 
campaign to destroy the independ- 
ence of the legislative arm. That 
dates with George III. 


CENTRALIZATION ATTACKED 

“It involves a centralization of 
Government which invades the in- 
dependence of local government. 
That is one of Mr. Hitler’s success- 
ful ideas.” 

A conflict between the philosophies 
of dictatorship and democracy 
within the United States also was 
envisioned by Senator Wagner in his 
address to the Democratic conven- 
tion at Rochester. Where Mr. 
Hoover had pictured the New Deal 
as dictatorial, however, the Senator 
pictured it as a bulwark against 
fascism. “The middle way” was his 


| description of the Roosevelt policies. 


The President kept out of the po- 
litical discussions, aside from his 
praise of the Democratic ticket se- 
lected in New York. Whether he 
would have more to say about for- 
eign policy or any other question be- 
fore election day was uncertain. 
Associates said he was standing on 
“the record”—as far as his prefer- 
ence for the election of “liberal Re- 
publicans” over “conservative Dem- 
ocrats” was concerned. 

One of the principal New Deal ad- 
versaries, Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, took sides 
with the President in a speech at 
Saginaw, Mich., on the matter of 
placing principles above blind parti- 
sanship. 

An advocate of a bi-partisan coa- 
lition against the Roosevelt course 
himself, the Senator said: 

“I would preserve the party sys- 
tem and continue to be a partisan. 
But I would also preserve’ that in- 
dependence of judgment and of ac- 
tion which requires of parties that 
they warrant and justify their sup- 
port and which puts issues ahead of 


whether the Labor Board can 
order a utility operating within one 
State to abrogate a union labor con- 
tract, or y that employes re- 
tain their status as employes even 
though 
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to Stl 


Say 


can §& 





they violate a coi 


The Government still is appealing 








against having to refund $586,000 %to 
commissi¢ men operating in the 
Kansas City stoc kya ds The money 
was involved in an order by Secre- 
tary Wallace for ra reductions in 
that area The Supreme Court in 
validated e order a unfair.” The 
Secretary of Agriculture replied that 
the money belonged to farmers af- 
fected by the rates, not to the com- 
mission men 

Another attempt is being made to 
compel the Government to pay off 
a $10,000 gold bond in gold or in its 
equivalent in devalued dollar Pre- 
vious efforts along that line have 
made little head y in the Court 

The status < the Child Labor 


Supreme Court 


Amendment presents another inter- 
esting question which will be an- 
swered. It has been contended and 
denied that the Amendment, sub- 
nitted to the States by Congress in 

no longer can be considered 
before the States because of the 
th of time that has passed with- 
out its ratification. The point was 
made that more than one-fourth of 
the States have rejected the Amend- 


lenge 
scene 


ment at one time or another. 

In view of the death of Justice 
Penjamin N. Cardozo, the Court will 
begin its deliberations with only 
eight Justices sitting. 

The general expectation is that 


not fill the 
before Con- 


President Roosevelt will 
vacancy until shortly 
gress reconvenes. 

The more recent important ex- 
pressions of New Deal policy in law, 
including the new Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and the- Wage-Hour 
Act, still have to find their way to 
the Supreme Court. 


| 
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PEACE ABROAD EASES GOLD PROBLEM: 
MAY RECLAIM BALANCES 


think both have acted extremely well, 
and if you men haven't looked back 
to 1914 and visioned what happened 
during that period, I think you would 


find it interesting to compare the 
two periods. There has certainly 
been a minimum of fluctuation in 


the government bond market.” 

The recent experience again illus- 
trated that the tripartite agreement 
does not involve fixed parities be- 
tween the currencies of Engiand, 
France, the United States and other 
parties to the agreement. The agree- 
ment, it is pointed out by officiais, 
involves two basic principles—inter- 
governmental exchange of gold at 
prices agreed to daily and a com- 
mitment not to engage in competi- 
tive depreciation of currencies. 

The Tripartite Agreement worked 
during the last few weeks to iron out 
some of the most extreme currency 
fluctuations. Thus the depreciation 
of the British pound, officials com- 
mented, was made more orderly than 
it would have been otherwise. 

The pound, through most of last 
year, averaged close to $5 in exchange 
value but at one time last week 
slumped to a low of $4.60 the lowest 
exchange ratio since 1933. 

Such depreciation makes American 
goods more expensive to the British 
and enables Americans to buy Brit- 
ish goods more cheaply. 

The immediate prospect is for some 
outward movement of gold with the 
restoration of stable conditions in 
Europe. But there is no likelihood, 
Officials pointed out, of a marked re- 
duction in America’s huge gold hoard, 

GLENN NIxon, 





Bids for construction fire station- 
guardhouse, Constructing Quarter- 
master Office, Fort Missoula, Mont. 
Sealed bids will be received here until 
9:00 a. m., October 11, 1938, and then 
opened, for the construction of a two- 
story fire station-guardhouse, 49 feet 
by 57 feet, with an adjoining single 
story cell block, 31 feet by 48 feet, at 
Fort Missoula, Montana Further in- 
formation on application 
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For years this battle has been waged: On 
the one side—millions of deadly microbes 
constantly attacking mankind; on the other 
side — thousands of laboratory workers, 
striving ceaselessly to hold these tiny assas- 
in a great crusade to 
make life safer for humanity. 


sins in check... 





The Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection is helping to make life 
safer in other ways. It maintains 
more than one hundred laborato- 
ries, employs leading food scien- 
tists and skilled laboratory workers 
in a constant striving to improve 
the quality and safeguard the purity 





shall mot pass! 


of milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products, 

In the head laboratories at Balti- 
more and Chicago, there is a tire- 
less research to assure the public 
of this high quality. 

In the field laboratories, techni- 
cians daily are inspecting raw ma- 
terials and production methods in 
the plants of member-companies. 

To millions of families, the Seal- 
test Symbol is a buying guide... 
an added assurance of quality and 
purity when they buy milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER.- 


COMPANIES 


ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








The red-and-white Sealtest 
Symbol on milk, ice cream, 
cheese, and other dairy prod- 
ucts means that they meet 
Sealtest standards of quality, 
purity and wholesomeness. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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of Paris. 
They cheered madly in the streets of London. 
For whom? 

For heroes returning from the brave exploits of military 
and naval glory? Centuries of precedent in the chapters 
of history tell us of the triumphal return of conquerors 
amid the applause of multitudes—applause for the cour- 
age and fortitude of body which had won wars. 

But last week those for whom the people of the world 
cheered were not the heroes of war. 

They were new captains of the human spirit—the heroes 
of peace. 

The world cheers today a new kind of courage. It is the 
courage of reason which dares to assert justice even to 
those who in other respects might be undeserving. 

For none of us can even in passing condone the mis- 
guided course of a Hitler in the treatment of the minorities 
of Germany and yet we can perceive the justice of the 
claims of the German people for the revision of a boundary 
which should long ago have been revised. 

We are concerned now not with the details of the set- 
tlement but with the natural and simple causes which led 
to that climax of last Friday. The events are of such tran- 
scendent significance that they may well mean the end of 
one epoch and the beginning of a new period of mutual 
tolerance and concession in international affairs. 


A PROMISE 


Topas people—strewed flowers in the streets 


Should reason—moral force— 
replace brutishness and physical 
force, there are no problems, not 


OF PEACE 
even those of the oppressed mi- 
FOR FUTURE norities inside Germany itself, 


which will not ultimately yield to solutions of human 
brotherhood. 

What shall we say of the men who open to us this new 
vista of potential achievement? 

Prime Minister Chamberlain is the hero of heroes. His 
restraint and forbearance in the face of accusations of al- 
leged betrayal stand out today as the statesmanship of a 
new day. Premier Daladier, conscious too, of the wishes 
of a peace-loving people, cooperated intelligently and won 
at home the gratitude of a nation which more than any 
other had known the terror of war suffering. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull with true 
American inspiration penned the peace pleas which helped 
to mobilize the moral forces of mankind against war and 
in favor of peace. Of this more anon. 

What shall we say then of Hitler and Mussolini? The 
Italian dictator was aware of the awfulness of an economic 
catastrophe such as war would surely bring. And Herr 
Hitler knew instinctively that while his people would fol- 
low him in war they would not do so with any enthusiasm 
or eagerness. What else did those cheers for Chamberlain 
mean as he came pleading to Hitler? 


TOLERANCE 


For twenty years Germany has 
awaited some concession from 
the powers which defeated her, 


AT LAST HAS 
for some sign of tolerance and 
ITS INNING some real sacrifice as a recom- 


pense for the injustice of the Versailles treaty and the un- 
bearable reparation burden. 

If it fell to a Hitler to speak for the German people un- 
der such circumstances, to express the aspiration of a 
proud nation, it ill behooves us in a moment like this to 
withhold the credit that belongs even to the Fuehrer for 
having stayed the hand of his armies. A Hohenzollern 
did less in 1914. 

It ill becomes us, moreover, to say cynically the Allies 
surrendered at the expense of Czechoslovakia. True 
enough, the smaller countries always suffer when the 
larger countries divide the spoils. ; 

But there is something larger than the mere diminution 
of Czechoslovakia territory in the present episode. The 
people of Czechoslovakia have made the biggest sacrifice 
of all. They will always be numbered among the unsung 
heroes of the peace. To them henceforth will go a world- 
wide sympathy stronger than the phrases of a written 
guaranty. 

For is there not already in the Czech example of self- 
restraint in an hour of tragedy something which quickens 
the feelings of nations everywhere? And is not Germany 
placed in the position of having now to respect the Czech 
autonomy as she does that of Switzerland? Supposing, 
too, that the sacrifice made by Czechoslovakia in the in- 
terests of peace does bring stability in Europe. Will not 
Czechoslovakia benefit immeasurably thereby through the 


HEROES OF PEACE 








Mediation Now in Our Own Class Wars? 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 


diversion of money, hitherto spent under a cloud of war for 
armament, to economic upbuilding? Surely the growing 
interchange of goods across boundaries in peace times is 
of more lasting value to the economy of a nation than life 
pursued under the constant fear of war. 

To have resisted, even with British and French sup- 
port, would have meant the overrunning of Czech terri- 
tory and the loss of millions of lives of men, women and 
children. 

Would it have been worth such a price? Was there 
really a principle involved so basic that to champion it was 
worth plunging the whole world into bloody conflict? We 
were yesterday hearing that the threat of force ought to 
be resisted. We might revert to Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s remark that the British could justify a war only 
if it was to prevent the spread of a doctrine of force as 
against reason. 

But in the final analysis there was something more im- 
portant even than the threat of force which took root in 
the controversy so happily concluded by the extraordinary 
peace treaty of Munich. It was the disclosure of the 
German conviction that what force wrought at Versailles 
could never in twenty years be recovered by negotiation 
or self-sacrifice on the part of the Allies but must be re- 
captured only by more force. 

Force was really defeated not triumphant at Munich. 
The force that mobilized armies was pushed finally to one 
side in an outburst of fraternal emotion which seems in- 
credible to read about today as we contrast it with the 
newspaper headlines of only a few days before. 

It is well to note these quick changes for their epochal 
meaning. The German leaders now avow through their 
spokesmen a feeling of friendship for their erstwhile 
enemies, the French. The British and German heads of 
government announce that they desire never to see their 
respective peoples go to war again. Pacts to limit arma- 
ments are in process of development already. 


FUTILITY OF 


Do we not see in all this recog- 
nition of the principle that force 
really settles nothing and that 


USE OF FORCE 
RECOGNIZED the temptation to resort to force 
arises out of a sense of injustice 


and indignation which provokes aggression? Surely the 
Kellogg-Briand treaties renouncing war, and the League 
of Nations covenant denouncing aggressive war can be 
helpful only if they provide machinery for ironing out dif- 
ferences and preventing the seeds of friction and distrust 
from sprouting suddenly into a passion for aggressive war. 

What the world may learn from the lesson of the Sude- 
ten affair is that force is compelled when injustice seem- 
ingly cannot be cured in any other way. What the British 
and French premiers did by their capitulation was 
to recognize and avow their own mistakes in failing to 
rectify frontiers through revision of the treaties of Ver- 
sailles. 

In this connection it was Prime Minister Chamberlain 
who last week told the House of Commons that if Article 
19 of the League of Nations Covenant had been observed 
by the European powers—the same article which pro- 
vides for revision of treaties—there would not this last 
month have occurred the crisis which brought Europe to 
the very brink of war. 

Here is confirmation, therefore, that if nations had not 
turned away from their manifest duty after the Versailles 
peace conference, there would have been a different story 
to tell this year in Europe. 

For the ending of one controversy by the peace of Munich 
is not all. Yes, the road to peace has been opened, but 
there are other tasks to be fulfilled. Armament expense is 
breaking the backs of the European peoples. There must 
be other and more productive enterprises found for them 
than the manufacture of instruments of organized murder. 
There now is more need than ever for the abandonment of 
economic nationalism and the removal of the economic 
barriers which breed war. 


STEP TAKEN 


If, as we have seen, peace has 
come by a process of reasoning, 
by a willingness of nations which 


IN DIRECTION 
OF STABILITY have been selfish to give up some 
of their possessions and buffer 


states in an act of wise concession, then, indeed, real 
progress has been made toward world stability. 

Likewise the American people, interested onlookers, 
must learn a lesson in how to observe overseas events 
fairly and impartially. Why was Czechoslovakia set up 
with the conflicting ethnological groups? Wasit at bottom 


Like Returning Conquerors of Old, Chamberlain and Daladier Are Acclaimed, But With Laurels 
Of Peace, Not War—Praise For the President and Secretary Hull—Why Not 








‘ President to homeland difficulties. 





just the strategic plan of the French general staff which 
at Versailles could think only in terms of future wars and 
defense measures? Didn't President Masaryk, of Czecho- 
slovakia himself want some of the Sudeten territory placed 
within German jurisdiction? What are the facts about 
the conflict of minorities inside Czechoslovakia? Could 
the Czechs have saved themselves this amputation by 
timely conciliation a year ago, five years ago? 

All these questions may seem academic now in the face 
of the splendid spirit of cooperation shown by the Czecho- 
slovakian government and the evolution of recent events 
to a peaceful conclusion but do they not teach us in retro- 
spect that exposure to the healthy air of debate of con- 
flicting views is not sufficient but must be accompanied by 
a willingness on the part of informed opinion in neutral 
lands to assert just conclusions? 

It was a strange phenomenon of last week that while 
almost everybody in the United States wanted our gov- 
ernment to keep out of the quarrel and to avoid war at 
any cost, there was nevertheless a deepseated fear every- 
where that America was inevitably bound to become a par- 
ticipant in war. This was due to our 1917 experience when 
a great President, himself a lover of peace, found circum- 
stances dragging America into war against his own will 
and against the will of most of his people. 

War is no respecter of boundaries or oceans. Certainly, 
economic consequences would have been felt on this side 
and untold suffering would have come in the form of un- 
employment and economic upheaval once the war boom 
and inflation had ended. 


PEACE PLEA 


So we had a deep interest in 
peace, and our President and Sec- 
A HISTORIC retary of State expressed it nobly. 
DOCUMENT The second appeal to Hitler from 

Washington will be written in- 
delibly on the pages of American history as one of the 
finest state documents ever penned by officials of the 
United States government. I urge every reader who. may 
have missed it to turn to page 10 of this issue and read 
therein the text of that doctrine of true Christianity, the 
philosophy of moral rather than physical force as tHe 
arbiter of human destiny. 

There is contained in that message a spirit which, it is 
not too much at least to hope, might be extended by the 
Would it not be a 
stroke of genius for Mr. Roosevelt to perceive in the 
dangers of last week and the sudden rise of our emotions 
and spirit of national unity the beginnings of a new at- 
titude in the nation itself? Could not the President medi- 
ate as between economic forces and strive to bring mutual 
tolerance and mutual concession to bear on the groups 
who war with each other inside America and thus produce 
unrest and instability? 

No real difference exists as between the application of 
moral force in a foreign or in a domestic dispute. The 
basic thought is that justice shall be done, that right shall 
be ferreted out, and truthfully, boldly avowed. We can- 
not afford to hide behind pride or selfishness when at stake 
is a greater objective—the peace of groups living along- 
side one another in a democratic system. 


SELFISHNESS 


Democracy now faces anew the 
challenge of unity which totali- 
tarian states flung at us last week. 


A MENACE TO 
DEMOCRACY In our land we cannot allow 
democracy to be frittered away 


by bickering and extreme selfishness. There must be give- 
and-take. Class wars have been bred partly but not en- 
tirely by the politically ambitious and have been fed by 
the fires of economic injustice which it has not been our 
willingness to quench. 

Good intentions are strewn along the pavements of the 
world of selfishness. But fulfillment and real sacrifices 
are not so visible in the thoroughfares where class fights 
class. 

What we must learn in America is that there are greater 
rewards in the victories of reason and compassion than 
in the grim battles of brute versus brute. 

The resort to war is always easier than the resort to 
reason. It is natural to fight when injustice is felt. It is 
unnatural to think of a way out by the force and persua- 
siveness of reason. 

What the statesmen of Europe have reemphasized to an 
indifferent, unthinking world is the truth of nearly two 
thousand years—that the fame of the heroes of war is 
ephemeral whereas the fame of the heroes of peace is ever- 
lasting. 
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